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Students like to read 
LITERARY CAVALCADE 


“The stories are interesting to teen-agers!” 


“Acting out the plays is fun.” 


“The student-writing pages make me want to write!”’ 


“| want to go on taking L.C. even after | graduate.” 


And teachers know 


that LITERARY CAVALCADE develops 


% Literary appreciation 
% Critical judgment 
% Good reading habits 


% Development of communications techniques 


se Awareness of the world about us 


IN EACH ISSUE— outstanding examples of 
Short Stories Book Condensations 
Short Short Stories Poetry 

Essays Biography 

Articles Humor 

Drama Art 


IN EACH 1ISSUE-Composition incentives and 
guides: CAVALCADE FIRSTS—a four to six page 
department of student writing: a special Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards feature « COMPOSITION 
CAPERS—Practical tips for your students on how 
to write compositions. 


IN EACH ISSUE—Selections by accomplished 
writers such as: Carl Sandburg « T. S. Eliot « 


Somerset Maugham ¢ John Masefield « E. B. 
White ¢ Robert Frost ¢ Arthur Miller ¢ Stephen 
Vincent Benet ¢ Evelyn Waugh ¢ Ray Bradbury 
e Charles Lindbergh ¢ Cornelia Otis Skinner. 


IN EACH ISSUE-—teaching aids for your use: 
CAVALQUIZ — Comprehension and discussion 


questions based on the issue; vocabulary exercises 
e LESSON PLAN—a special section in the Teacher 
Editions presenting lesson plans and suggestions 
for activities based on the issue. 








This is the Teacher Edition of Literary Cavalcade. 
The Student Edition appears between pages 4-T and 5-T. 
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Avowed 


Objectives 


EVERAL years 

ago Scholastic 

published its Edi- 

torial Credo. It was 

a solid, scholarly, 

clear statement of 

the basic educa- 

tional purposes of 

Scholastic Maga- 

zines together with 

an explanation of 

effective ways in which the magazines 

may be used in classrooms throughout 
the country. 


The Credo set forth the avowed ob- 
jectives of Scholastic which are as 
pertinent now, in these troubled times, 
as they were when first announced. 
But it was a lengthy treatise quite char- 
acteristic of the painstaking and con- 
scientious care with which our organ- 
ization has always dealt with the 
schools and subscribers. The Credo had 
all the advantages of thoroughness but 
the disadvantage of such length as to 
burden the reader even if space could 
be made available for its frequent 
publication. 

Recently we decided to produce Our 
Editorial Platform in a sufficiently con- 
densed form to render feasible its ap- 
pearance several times each year in the 
student editions. That means space— 
millions of lines each school year. Since 
a magazine is always fighting for space 
to meet the innumerable demands, we 
naturally wanted to compress into the 
fewest lines the most significant, repre- 
sentative, and intelligible planks in our 
platform. 

Obviously we sought the advantages 
of brevity even at the risk of not being 
fully understood. 

Fortunately, in any such undertak- 
ing, we have the invaluable assistance 
of many exceedingly competent people 
on our various Advisory Boards and our 
Council. The members of all of these 
groups have been consulted and have 
given us the benefit of their ideas and 
detailed editorial comment. The result 
is the 200-word Editorial Platform ap- 
pearing on this page. 

We hope the Platform will be read 
and discussed in all classes and in the 
homes of all students using Scholastic 


Magazines. 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
... the worth and dignity of the individual; 
..+ high moral and spiritual values; 


...the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


...the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.-. free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


-+. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 
in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 
zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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For broader horizons for your students... 


These Ideal Combinations 


———— 
SS 


TRENTO | ror encusn ciasses 


The varied and appealing literary 
content of Literary Cavalcade comple- 


LiTEQARY ? || ments the Literature Appreciation 
|| Series in Practical English. Caval- 
m | cade’s emphasis on student writing 


“follows up” the P.E. instruction in 
basic writing skills. 








FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Literary Cavalcade’s timely articles 
and essays on subjects of current in- 
terest supplement the weekly reports 
and discussions of world and national 
affairs that appear in Senior Scho- 
lastic. 


At Special Combined Subscription Rates! EE=" 


Cost of Literary Cavalcade alone is 50¢ per student per semester, 
$1.00 per school year. In combination with any other Scholastic 
Magazine, the cost is only 25¢ more per student per semester than 
for any of these magazines alone: 


LITERARY CAVALCADE and SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
or 
LITERARY CAVALCADE and PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


90¢ per student per semester; 
| $1.80 per school year 


: : NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
A Scholastic Magazine Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washington, 
for Your Grade Level D.C. ¢ Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody C = 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. @ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Senior Scholastic (Social Studies; Grades 10, 11, 12) * Junior Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. * Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
Scholastic (Social Studies; Grades 6, 7, 8) * NewsTime (Grades 4 of Education, Harvard University * Dr. Lieyd S. Michael, Super- 
“ c 2 n intendent, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois « 
and 5) © Practical English (English; Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) © Literary Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Cavalcade (English; Grades 9, 10, 11, 12) © World Week (Social * Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Education, 
Studies; Grades 8, 9%, 10). St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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LITERARY CAVALCADE, a Magczine 
for High School English Classes Pub- 
lished Monthly During the School Year. 
One of the SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Sail Ho! There’s beauty and the thrill of 
new adventure in this photograph of straining 
sails by we'l-known photog. Morris Rosenberg. 
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Short Story: Ours was a happy family, until the Trouble began. 


The Date Catcher, by Frederick Laing 
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What Do You Know? A puzzle and quizzes to sharpen your wits. 


The Caine Mutiny, by Herman Wouk, screenplay by 
Stanley Roberts __ 


Film Scenario: A gripping sea story is retold on the screen. 
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Student Writing: See yourself—or fellow teen-agers—in print! 


1955 Scholastic Writing Awards, announcement 
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Book Excerpt: A vast treasure waits . . . deep beneath the sea. 
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He loved the dog— 
but was his decision 


right or wrong? 


ARK TYLER was grateful for the 

shelter of his nephew's home and 
he tried to show his gratitude. He liked 
to be outdoors, and so he kept the 
flower beds in meticylous order, even 
though kneeling was difficult and get- 
ting up was even more so. And when 
Lucy, his nephew’s wife, stayed late at 
her clubs or charity committee meet- 
ings, Mark would have the table set 
and dinner half going. 

At such times Lucy would rush in 
breathlessly and say, “Uncle Mark, 
you're a darling!” All evening the glow 
of her words would warm his heart. 

He was old and his hair was silver- 
gray, but his eyes were still an unfaded 
blue in his sun-bronzed face, and his 
understanding was keen and intuitive. 

John and Lucy had no children, and 
they were constantly busy with busi- 
ness and social activities. Mark was 
well aware that their hearts were big, 
or they'd never have taken him into 


their home. So he was shyly eager to 
please, humbly happy when they took 
note of him, careful not to intrude in 
their lives. And he was lonely. 

That was how he came to know the 
setter. It was white, its body flecked 
lightly with brown, and its legs and 
tail beautifully feathered. It belonged 
to the Wilsons, who had recently moved 
into the colonial house directly across 
the street. 

In the daytime the setter waited 
through the long hours with brooding, 
forlorn patience, but when the two 
small Wilson children came home from 
school in the afternoon, he burst into 
life with a frenzy of joyous activity, 
waving his tail like a plume. In the 
evenings, after the children had gone 
to bed, he lay quietly outside the door, 
lifting his head eagerly when someone 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's. 
Copyright, 1954, by the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 
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came out, lowering it dejectedly when 
the person paid him no heed. 

Old Mark observed all this as he took 
his walks, or when he worked in the 
yard. “The dog’s lonesome, same as 
me,” he would say to himself, and each 
day he would pause in front of the 
Wilson house and speak softly to the 
dog. The setter would lift his head in 
careful contemplation, his eyes wary. 
Once when Mark stopped, the setter 
crept toward him, then suddenly turned 
and went back to the house. 

In time Mark learned that the chil- 
dren called the dog Ricky. And since 
he had never seen the setter enjoy a 
bone, he made it a point one day to 
ask Mrs. Wilson if she minded if he 
occasionally brought one to Ricky. 

“Heavens, no!” she said. “I’m afraid 
the children are the only ones who pay 
much attention to him. We wouldn't 
bother with a dog if it weren't for 
them.” 


When she had gone back into the 
house, Mark unwrapped the bone he 
had brought. “You'll like this, fellow,” 
he said gently. He laid the bone on the 
grass and went back across the street 
to work in the flower beds. 

The following day, when Mark Tyler 
went over, the setter came closer. Then, 
finally, the day arrived when he care- 
fully took a bone from Mark’s hand. 
Still another day, when there was no 
bone, he let Mark touch his head briefly. 
As time went by, the setter began 
watching for Mark, his tail wagging, 
his eyes expectant. Slowly, shyly, they 
grew to know each other, keeping a 
reserved distance as gentlemen should. 

One morning as Mark set forth on 
his walk he found Ricky close behind 
him. Unsure of his welcome, the dog 
waited. Then, as Mark spoke to him, 
Ricky began running ahead, happily 
scouting the bushes. After that, they 
shared a daily excursion. 

Eventually the setter began coming 
into the yard when Mark was working 
in the garden. His approaches were 
always tentative, as if he had often 
been unsure of a welcome; his amber 
eyes would search Mark’s deeply as he 
waited for a friendly pat. Then, as if 
his joy could not be contained, he 
would race in mad circles until] Mark 
coaxed him into quietness. 

One day as Mark patted him, the dog 
lifted one side of his mouth in a painful 
sort of grimace. 

“By Jingo!” Mark said, laughing. 
“I'd swear you're smiling at me.” 

Little by little the bond strengthened 
between the old man and the dog. Each 
was considerate of the other. Ricky, 
careful of the Tyler grounds, waited 


cautiously to join Mark. And Mark, 
now that the bond of friendship and 
respect had heen established, never 
called to him; Ricky had a right to 
give of himself as he chose. 

Their friendship grew inevitably into 
love. Ricky’s amber eyes lighted up 
when Mark came outdoors. He waved 
his tail madly or tugged at Mark’s 
trousers or rolled over and over in an 
ecstasy of joy. As for Mark, without his 
quite realizing it, his days took on new 
life and meaning. 

Ricky came often at night now, seem- 
ing to know the times when Mark was 
alone, just as he knew Mark’s room— 
the one with the small porch adjoining, 
which gave Mark a private entrance to 
the house. The setter would lie on the 
mat in front of the door—or stand 
waiting until Mark became aware of 
him. Ricky knew that he wouldn’t be 
invited to come inside, but if Mark 
came out and spoke soft words to him, 
Ricky went home content. 

The love that Ricky gave to Mark 
was completely apart from the love he 
gave to the Wilson children. It was the 
love of a dog for his master, a master 
who spoke gentle words to him, gave 
him a bone now and then, took him for 
walks and waited tolerantly while he 
made explorations or foolishly chased 
a low-flying bird... . 

It had never occurred to Mark that 
Ricky might be taken away from him. 
The news came with stunning sudden- 
ness. First, word spread through the 
neighborhood that the Wilsons were 
moving to the country. Next, their house 
was sold; and then, one bleak day, the 
moving van came. 

The void in Mark’s life those first 
few days was almost unbearable. “Un- 
cle Mark, you're doing too much,” 
Lucy told him as he worked ceaselessly 
at one small task after another. 

“Have to keep limber,” he said smil- 
ing. He didn’t talk about Ricky’s being 
gone. He didn’t say that a man eighty 
years old learns to live with pain and 
disappointment. He said very little at 
all, and, after a few days, he began 
taking walks again—alone. 

It was on a night about two: weeks 
later—an evening when Lucy and John 
were out—that he heard it, the soft 
scratching at his door. He waited, his 
heart pounding, not daring to believe 
his ears. Then the soft, familiar scratch- 
ing came again, and with a sudden 
trembling joy he went to the door and 
opened it. 

Ricky was weary and travel-worn, 
but his amber eyes were alight. And 
as Mark looked at him, he lifted one 
side of his mouth in the eager, homely 
smile. 

“You didn’t forget!” Mark whispered. 


“You've come back to me—” But he 
knew this was not right. Though his 
hands ached to pat the setter’s head, he 
held back. One rapturous welcome from 
him and Ricky would be a tramp. The 
two of them could be friends, sharing 
loneliness, while the setter lived close 
by; but now Ricky’s rightful home was 
miles away, and a dog so divided in 
allegiance was no dog at all. Perhaps 
Mark understood Ricky better than the 
Wilsons did, he thought, but the Wil- 
son children loved the dog. 

Mark forced himself to remember 
Billy Wilson with his arms about Ricky, 
forced himself to think of Ricky hunt- 
ing quail and pheasant on forest trails, 
and romping in wide-open fields amid 
the soaring excitement of country 
sounds and smells. 

As the dog whined softly and drew 
closer to Mark, the old man’s heart 
was torn between joy and anguish. He 
drew back from the door and closed 
it. After a few moments he went to 
the telephone. 

“I guess he missed your old house,” 
he said, when he had Mrs. Wilson on 
the wire. “I thought I'd call before 
you worried.” 

When Mr. Wilson arrived, Ricky 
still lay outside Mark’s door, his tail 
quiet, his eyes bewildered. 

“What'll I do?” Mr. Wilson said 
gruflly to the dog. “Tie you up out 
there in the country?” 


acess to say good morning and 
good evening, Mark had never talked 
to Mr. Wilson before. Now he said, 
“That’s a fine dog. I know you got him 
for your children, but part of him needs 
you too, if you don’t mind an old man 
telling you this.” He paused a moment 
embarrassed, and then went on: “Talk 
to him. Let him lie by your fire at 
night. Walk through the woods with 
him. Take him hunting. Get to know 
him, and you'll never regret it. Two 
children, country freedom, a master 
for steadiness—that’s heaven for a dog.” 

Mr. Wilson listened. He had obvi- 
ously been angry at having to make the 
long trip into town to get Ricky, but 
as he gazed at Mark and then down 
at the waiting dog, his expression 
changed. “I think you're right, Mr. 
Tyler,” he said. “I—hadn’t* thought 
about that.” 

He reached down and stroked the 
setter’s head. “Well, old fellow, how 
about going home?” he said. 

Ricky hesitated and then looked up 
at Mark, his eyes uncertain. With a 
hollow sense of loss, Mark knew it was 
over: He’d never ‘see the setter again. 
“Go home, Ricky,” he said with quiet 
authority. “Go home, boy.” 
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L CAPP, the cartoonist, who among 

other things draws the comic 
strip Lil Abner, does not believe you 
should take young girls to Europe. “I 
know from personal experience,” he 
has stated wryly, “because four years 
ago I took my two daughters abroad. 

“Julie, aged sixteen, and Cathy, aged 
fourteen, were both going to New Eng- 
land boarding schools at the time, and 
were, at best, intellectual barbarians. 
They thrived on total ignorance like all 
New England boarding-school girls but 
I will say in their favor that they did 
remain aloof.” 

“How much did your trip cost you?” 
we asked him. 

“Let’s say it cost a small fortune. 
They were young ladies at the time 
and as a good father I wanted to give 
them the best. I can still remember 
some of the highlights of the trip. 

“At Westminster Abbey they said 
to me ‘Go in? What for? They're all 
dead people.’ At Stratford-on-Avon they 
were worried because they wouldn't 
get back to London in time to see a 
John Wayne movie. 

“At a Stoke Poges grave they said 
it was ‘depressing.’ 

“They were horrified at seeing the 
‘dirty buildings’ on Venice’s Grand 
Canal, and when I suggested we drive 
ten miles to hear Gigli sing La Boheme 
they refused because they said it was 
in a foreign language and they wouldn't 
understand the plot. I explained the 
plot to them and then they said, ‘So 
now we know the plot. Why see it? 

° o aa 

“When I took them to see Mona Lisa 
at the Louvre, Julie’s only comment was 
“My feet hurt.’ When it came to eating, 
~ Reprinted from the New York Herald 
Tribune. Copyright, 1954. 
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Biggest hazard to travel: 


teen-age daughters 


Dont Take ThemSo Young 


by ART BUCHWALD, 


Correspondent of the Paris edition of the New York Herald Tribune 


their only choice was depraved and 
degenerate American-type Paris 
taurants. It was the nearest they could 
come to bad American food. 

“The good things in Europe were 
the things that reminded them of Bos- 
ton. 


res- 


“Now Cathy is almost eighteen and 
Julie is twenty. They've been exposed 
to art and literature. Today they not 
only listen to Gigli but they weep over 
him. Nothing in this world makes them 
happier than to cry during a Gigli re- 
cording. The fact that their good, hard- 
working, free-spending father begged 
them to see Gigli and they wouldn't go 
makes them weep more. 

“Today they are constantly bickering 
over Shakespeare. The thought that 
they chose John Wayne over Shake- 
speare freezes them to shame. And al- 
though they refused to look at paintings 
in the Louvre, they now spend their 
allowances buying prints of the same 
pictures they ignored four years ago. 
They both have studied French and 
they now pepper their conversation 
with French phrases and are crazy to 
meet any one who will speak to them 
in a foreign language. 
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“Unfortunately that they're 
ready to go they can’t. Julie is marrying 
George and they want to go when they 
can afford it, which I estimate will be 
1990. Cathy is interested in the theatre 
so she will probably never get there. 
The only hope for our family is our 
boy Kim, now aged nine. 


now 
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“Boys, as I know now, are different. 
Take nine-year-old Kim. We auditioned 
him this year down in Mexico 

“He not only made friends with the 
bellhops at the Del Prado but accom- 
panied them on room service calls. He 
knows all about bull fights and even 
conducted a little black market of his 
own with me. He behaved beautifully. 
Boys are more ready for adventure 
than girls. Male kids are always trying 
to test their manhood. They don’t want 
to stay in Boston. 

“My advice to fathers is don’t take 
your daughter to Europe until she’s 
thirty-five years old. If you want to 
know the real truth, father should go 
alone. Europe is a different place and 
there is a different feeling. Why be 
a father abroad when you can be a 
boy again?” 


og! 








Charles A. Lindbergh's story of 


The Spirit of St. Louis 


Climb into the cockpit with Charles A. Lindbergh— 


take off for the world’s first non-stop flight across the Atlantic 


On May 20, 1927, the news was 
flashed that a young man named Charles 
A. Lindbergh had taken off in a solo 
attempt to make the first non-stop flight 
across the Atlantic. The world held its 
breath. Other pilots had tried and 
failed. Still others were preparing for 
the take-off. But few of them had con- 
sidered tackling the long, weary trip— 
well over 30 hours—alone. 

On the following page you will find 
a newspaper reporter's description of 
this moment in history. On this page 
we present Lindbergh’s own account 
of his epoch-making take-off: 


LANE ready; engine ready; earth- 

inductor compass set on course. The 
long, narrow runway stretches out 
ahead. Over the telephone wires at its 
end lies the Atlantic Ocean; and be- 
yond that, mythical as the rainbow’s 
pot of gold, Europe and Paris. This is 
the moment I’ve planned for, day and 
night, all these months past. The deci- 
sion is mine. No other man can take 
that responsibility. The mechanics, the 
engineers, everyone has done his part. 
Now, it’s up to me. 

Their eyes are intently on mine. 
They’ve seen planes crash before. They 
know what a wrong decision means. 
If I shake my head, there'll be no com- 


Reprinted by permission from The Spirit 
of St. Louis, by Charles A. Lindbergh, pub- 
lished by Scribner's. Copyright, 1953, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


plaint, no criticism; I'll be welcomed 
back into their midst, back to earth 
and life; for we are separated by some- 
thing more than the few yards that 
lie between us. It seems almost the 
difference between the future and the 
past, to be decided by a movement of 
my head. 

Thirty revolutions low! “It’s the 
weather,” the mechanic said when I 
climbed into the cockpit. “They never 
rev up on a day like this.” But his 
encouraging words failed to hide the 
apprehension in his voice and eyes. 

He’s gone over the engine piece by 
piece, helped tear it down and put 
it back together. He feels sure that 
every part is perfect, and firmly in 
its place. He’s squirmed into the tail 
of the fuselage to inspect structure and 
controls. He knows that wheel bear- 
ings are freshly oiled; that air pres- 
sure is up; that tires are rubbed with 
grease to keep the mud from stick- 
ing. He’s double-checked the thousand 
preliminary details to a flight. Now he 
stands there helplessly. He feels respon- 
sible for the engine, for the plane, for 
me, even for the weather. 

I lean against the side of the cockpit 
and look ahead, through the idling 
blades of the propeller, over the run- 
way’s wet and glistening surface. I 
study the telephone wires at its end 
[that I must clear], the shallow pools 
of water through which my wheels 
must pass. A curtain of mist shuts off all 
trace of the horizon. 


Wind, weather, power, load—how 
many times have I balanced these 
elements in my mind, barnstorming 
from some farmer's cow pasture in the 
Middle West! In barnstorming a pilot 
learns to judge a field so accurately 
that he can tell from the size of his 
passenger, and a tuft of grass tossed 
to the wind, just where his wheels will 
leave the ground, just how many feet 
will separate them from the boundary 
fence and trees beyond. 

But here, it’s different. There are 
no well-established standards from 
which to judge. No plane ever took 
off so heavily loaded; and my propeller 
is set for cruising, not for take-off. 

Of course our test flights at San 
Diego indicate that it will take off— 
theoretically at least. But since we 
didn’t dare try a full load from Camp 
Kearney’s stony ground, the wings now 
have to lift a thousand pounds more 
than they ever carried before—five 
thousand pounds to be lifted by noth- 
ing more tangible than air. 

Those carefully laid performance 
curves of ours have no place for mist, 
or a tail wind, or a soft runway. No, 
I can turn to no formula, the limits 
of logic are passed. Now, the intangible 
elements of flight—experience, instinct, 
intuition—must make the final judg- 
ment, place their weight upon the 
scales. In the last analysis, when the 
margin is close, when all the known 
factors have been considered, after 
equations have produced their final 
lifeless numbers, one measures a field 
with an eye, and checks the answer 
beyond the conscious mind. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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LINDBERGH DOES IT! TO PARIS IN 332 HOURS; 
FLIES 1,000 MILES THROUGH SNOW AND SLEET; 














© Some of the excitement stirred by 
Lindbergh’s flight in 1927 has been 
captured by Pulitzer-Prize-winning re- 
porter Meyer Berger in this excerpt 
from The Story of the New York Times: 


The whole world followed Lind- 
bergh’s course through the lonely 
ocean skies. Probably never in human 
annals had so many millions put their 
prayers behind one man’s venture. It 
was a curious emotionalism, based in 
earth-bound man’s age-old dream of 
solitary ascent into air’s limitless realms. 
And no one followed the flight more 
anxiously than The Times staff. News 
editor Birchall wirelessed ocean 
liners to ask that they watch for the 
Spirit of St. Louis. 

“Airman Lindbergh flying Great Cir- 
cle course Paris,” the plea said. “Left 
New York 6:52 American standard 
time. Overpassed Cape Breton Island 
4:05 Atlantic Time afternoon. Speed 
hundred miles hourly. Will greatly ap- 
preciate any dispatch giving time, lati- 
tude, longitude, weather conditions 
should you sight him, or anything heard 
from other ships. RCA agrees accept 
collect.” 

Meanwhile in Paris [Times corre- 
spondent Edwin] James deployed his 
staff in and around Le Bourget air- 
drome. It never occurred to him that 
there might be any difficulty in com- 
plying with New York’s “isolate-Lind- 
bergh” order. . . . 

Every inch of the first five pages of 
The Times for Sunday, May 22, 1927, 
was devoted to Lindbergh. The head- 
line . . . proclaimed: 


LINDBERGH DOES IT! 
TO PARIS IN 33% HOURS 


Edwin James [wrote the] lead piece 
on the Spirit of St. Louis’ landing: 

“Lindbergh did it,” it said bluntly. 
“Twenty minutes after 10 o'clock to- 
night, suddenly and softly there slipped 
out of the darkness a gray-white air- 
plane as 25,000 pairs of eyes strained 
toward it. At 10:24 the Spirit of St. 
Louis landed and lines of soldiers, ranks 


CHEERING FRENCH CARRY HIM OFF FIELD 
COULD AVE GONE 50 WLS FARTHER == 7 | 


AS THE PRESS SAW IT... 


of policemen and stout steel fences 
went down before a mad rush as irre- 
sistible as the tides of the ocean.” 

Five days later, James wrote a story 
that told in detail what had happened 
at the Paris airfield. [Here is an excerpt 
from his much-quoted report: } 

“... It got dark—and the stars came 
out, but it was one of those nights that 
stay kind of dark despite a million 
stars; or maybe it was the bright lights 
that made it seem so. 

“People kept coming, and as more 
kept getting through the gate onto 
the field, more soldiers were put in the 
line. The crowd kept growing and 
then about 9:30, by a strange freak of 
mob psychology, thousands got gloomy. 

Expressions of sorrow went the 
rounds and sincere regrets for the fate 
of such a brave lad. 

“And the crowd kept growing! 

“Ten o'clock struck. A sort of shiver 
went through the crowd and we were 
thinking of the tears which were going 
to be shed, when all of a sudden the 
thousands were electrified by the sound 
of a motor. There was a plane up above 
us somewhere. The landing lights went 
up. Everyone thought it was Captain 
Lindbergh and a vast silence swept 
over and through the crowd as more 
than 100,000 pairs of eyes strained. 
And then the sound of the motor died 
out and the lights went down. 

“... Hopes died down and [the 
crowd] settled for the inevitable wait 
until there was no more hope. 


Out of the Darkness 


“Then there was that whirring again. 
Callender [a Times reporter] strained 
his eyes and shouted: “My God, look!” 

“There, 500 meters above us, was a 
gray-white monoplane, right over our 
head. .. . 

“We thought it a hallucination, and 
a glance at the crowd showed that very 
few had seen it. Certainly the officer 
in charge had not, for the lights did 
not go on. 

“Then in a moment the glares went 
on, and turning we saw a white- 


gray monoplane, twenty feet from the 
ground and softly settling. 

“MacDonald [a Times reporter] got 
off first. I We raced as 
hard as we could toward the plane, 
which landed perhaps 500 yards from 
where we stood. . . . We tried to halt. 
Good Lord! That crowd hit us like 
a shot out of a cannon. . . . The pro- 
peller stopped turning when MacDonald 
was six feet from it. 

“The men from the military side of 
the field had reached Captain 
Lindbergh and were pulling him from 
the plane. We could see he was strug 
gling. He fell to the ground once and 
then was on the shoulders of a dozen 


was second. 


now 
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Onrush of 100,000 People 


“And turned to look and 
saw a sight words cannot paint. One 
hundred and 
with soldiers 


then we 


thousand 
policemen 


men 
and mixed 
among them, were sweeping down to- 
ward Captain Lindbergh and his plane. 

“That sight of those countless bob- 
bing heads between us and the flares 
can never be forgotten. Fences, line 
soldiers, reception committees—all had 
been swallowed up. 

“And then we saw Captain Lind- 
bergh with several French aviators try 
ing to fight their way out. 

“Throwing away their rifles, soldiers 
formed a ring around him, only to be 
swept away. One man swung his cane 
to free a path for Lindbergh—and hit 
the aviator on the head. 

“And suddenly we saw that we had 
lost Lindbergh. We knew that 
one of the French officers had put 
his coat him, shoved him into 
the human mass and then wormed out 
with him into a little building, 
where the lights were turned out and 
the aviator was kept for two hours in 
darkness rather than have his protec 
tors take the risk of having him mobbed. 

“Say, remarked MacDonald, ‘I wish 
the editor who sent that message had 
been here to isolate him. That's what 
I wish.’ ” 


women, 


later 


over 


side 








(Continued from page 6). 

Suppose I can hold the runway, sup- 
pose I do get off the ground—will fog 
close in and force me back? Sup- 
pose the ceiling drops to zero—I can’t 
fly blind with this overload of fuel; but 
the wheels have doubtful safety factors 
for a landing, Shall I cut the switch and 
wait another day? 

Wind, weather, power, load . . . grad- 
ually these elements stop churning in 
my mind. It’s less a decision of logic 
than of feeling, the kind of feeling 
that comes when you gauge the dis- 
tance to be jumped between two stones 
across a brook. Something within you 
disengages itself from your body and 
travels ahead with your vision to 
make the test. You can feel it try the 
jump as you stand looking. Then un- 
certainty gives way to the conviction 
that it can or can’t be done. Sitting in 
the cockpit, in seconds, minutes long, 
the conviction surges through me that 
the wheels wll leave the ground, that 
the wings will rise above the wires, that 
it is time to start the flight. 

I buckle my safety belt, pull goggles 
down over my eyes, turn to the men 
at the blocks, and nod. Frozen figures 
leap to action. A yank on the ropes— 
the wheels are free. I brace myself 
against the left side of the cockpit, sight 
along the edge of the runway, and 
ease the throttle wide open. Now, in 
seconds, we'll have the answer. Action 
brings confidence and relief. 

But, except for noise and vibration, 
what little effect the throttle has! The 
plane creeps heavily forward. Several 
men are pushing on wing struts to help 
it start—pushing so hard I’m afraid the 
struts will buckle. How can I possibly 
gain flying speed? Why did I ever 
think that air could carry such a 
weight? Why have I placed such re- 
liance on a sheet of papers curves? 
What possible connection is there be- 
tween the intersection of a pencil’s lines 
in San Diego and the ability of this 
airplane, here, now, to fly? 

The Spirit of St. Louis feels more like 
an overloaded truck than an airplane. 
The tires rut through mud as though 
they really were on truck wheels. Even 
the breath of wind is pressing me down. 
\ take-off seems hopeless; but I may as 
well go on for another hundred feet 
before giving up. Now that I've started, 
it’s better to make a real attempt. 
Besides . . . it’s just possible . . . 

Gradually, the speed increases. May- 
be the runway’s not too soft. Is it long 
enough? The engine’s snarl sounds 

adequate and weak, carrying its own 
note of mechanical frustration. There’s 
none of the spring forward that always 
before preceded the take-off into air— 
no lightness of wing, no excess power. 


Nothing about my plane has the magic 
quality of flight. But men begin stum- 
bling off from the wing struts. We're 
going faster. 

A hundred yards of runway passes. 
The last man drops off the struts. The 
stick’s wobbling changes to lurching 
motion. How long can the landing 
gear stand such strain? Five thousand 
pounds crushing down upon it! I keep 
my eyes fixed on the runway’s edge. 
I must hold the plane straight. One 
wheel off and the Spirit of St. Louis 
would ground-loop and splinter in the 
mud. 

Controls begin to tighten against 
the pressure of my hand and feet. 
There’s a living quiver in the stick. I 
have to push hard to hold it forward. 
Slight movement of the rudder keeps 
the nose on course. Good signs, but 
more than a thousand feet have passed. 
Is there still time, still space? 

Pace quickens . . . turf becomes a 
blur . . . the tail skid lifts off ground... 
I feel the load shifting from wheels to 
wings. But the runway’s slipping by 
quickly. The halfway mark is just 
ahead, and I have nothing like flving 
speed. . . . The engine’s turning faster 

. smoothing out . . . the propciler’s 
taking bo ‘ter hold—I can tell by -the 
sound. What r.p.m.? But I can’t look at 
instruments—I must hold the runway, 
not take my eyes from its edge for an 
instant. An inch off stick or rudder, 
and my flight will end. 

The halfway mark streaks past .. . 
seconds now to decide . . . close the 
throttle, or will I get off? The wrong 
decision means a crash—probably in 
flames. .. . I pull the stick back firmly, 
and ... The wheels leave the ground. 
Then I'll get off? The wheels touch 
again. I ease the stick forward—almost 


Charles Lindbergh, 25, and his plane 


flying speed, and nearly 2000 feet ot 
field ahead. . A shallow pool on 
the runway . . . water spews up from 
the tires. A wing drops—lifts as I shove 
aileron against it—the entire plane 
trembles from the shock. Off again— 
right wing low—pull it up. . . . Ease 
back onto the runway—left rudder— 
hold to center—must keep straight. An- 
other pool—water drumming on the 
fabric. . . . The next hop’s longer . . . I 
could probably stay in the air; but I let 
the wheels touch once more—lightly, 
a last bow to earth, a gesture of humil- 
ity before it. . . . Best to have plenty of 
control with such a load, and control 
requires speed. 

The Spirit of St. Louis takes herself 
off the next time—full flying speed— 
the controls taut, alive, straining—and 


. still a thousand feet to the web of tele- 


phone wires. Now, I have to make it 
—there’s no alternative. It'll be close, 
but the margin has shifted to my side. 
I keep the nose down, climbing 
slowly, each second gaining speed. If 
the engine can hold out for one more 
minute . . . five feet ... twenty... 
forty . . . wires flash by underneath— 
twenty feet to spare! 

Green grass and bunkers below— 
a golf links—people looking up. A low, 
tree-covered hill ahead—I shallow-bank 
right to avoid it, still grasping the stick 
tightly as though to steady the plane 
with my own strength, hardly daring 
to drop a wing for the turn, hardly dar- 
ing to push the rudder. The Spirit of 
St. Louis seems balanced on a_ pin 
point, as though the slightest movement 
of controls would cause it to topple 
over and fall. Five thousand pounds 
suspended from those little wings— 
5,000 pounds balanced on a blast of air. 

The ground’s farther underneath; the 
plane’s climbing faster—I’m above the 
trees on the hilltop! Plenty of height, 
plenty of power—a reserve of it! Two 
hundred feet above the ground. Now, 
if the motor starts missing, there are 
places I might land—level fields be- 
tween the hills and highways. The land- 
ing gear would give way, and the fuel 
tanks would burst; but if I cut the 
switch, at least there’s a chance that 
the fuselage would skid along and not 
catch fire. 

Now I’m high enough to steal 
glances at the instrument board. The 
tachometer needle shows 1825 r.p.m. 
I move the throttle back slowly—1800 
... 1775 r.p.m. Pull the stabilizer back 
a notch. The air speed’s still over 100 
miles an hour . . . I throttle down to 
1750... the tail stays up . . . the con- 
trols are taut! Then the curves are 
right. If the Spirit of St. Louis can 
cruise at 1750 r.p.m., I have more than 
enough fuel to reach Paris. 
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By T. S. ELIOT 


The Rum Tum Tugger 


Famous “Sacred Cat’’—a bronze 
Egyptian sculpture—Courtesy 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ABOUT T. S. ELIOT 


@ “The Rum Tum Tugger” is not a poem that should be 
taken very seriously. Like the other poems in T. S. Eliot's 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, it’s “just for fun.” 

But Thomas Stearns Eliot is a poet to take very seriously 
indeed. Most critics—even those who think his poetry too 
difficult and obscure—would agree that he has been one of 
the most influential poets of our time. 

It all began in 1915 with “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” a poem Eliot wrote while still in college. In this, 
and in later poems, Eliot broke away from older verse forms 
and pioneered a new freedom of expression. 

Eliot is also noted for his verse plays. Two of these, The 


Cocktail Party and The Confidential Clerk, have recently 


played on Broadway. And Murder in the Cathedral is 
familiar to both Broadway and movie audiences. 

A naturalized English citizen who was born in the United 
States, T. S. Eliot now lives in England. He received a 
Nobel Prize in literature in 1948. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


A eat will do what he wants to do— 


and there’s no doing anything about it 


The Rum Tum Tugger is a Curious Cat: 
If you offer him pheasant he would rather have grouse. 
If you put him in a house he would much prefer a flat, 
If you put him in a flat then he'd rather have a house 
If you set him on a mouse then he only wants a rat, 
If you set him on a rat then he’d rather chase a mouse. 
Yes, the Rum Tum Tugger is a Curious Cat— 
And there isn’t any call for me to shout it: 
For he will do 
As he do do 


And there’s no doing anything about it! 


The Rum Tum Tugger is a terrible bore: 
When you let him in, then he wants to be out: 
He’s always on the wrong side of every door, 
And as soon as he’s at home, then he'd like to get about. 
He likes to lie in the bureau drawer, 
But he makes such a fuss if he can’t get out. 
Yes, the Rum Tum Tugger is a Curious Cat— 
And it isn’t any use for you to doubt it: 
For he will do 
As he do do 
And there’s no doing anything about it! 


The Rum Tum Tugger is a curious beast: 
His disobliging ways are a matter of habit. 
If you offer him fish then he always wants a feast; 
When there isn’t any fish then he won't eat rabbit. 
If you offer him cream then he sniffs and sneers, 
For he only likes what he finds for himself; 
So you'll catch him in it right up to the ears, 
If you put it away on the larder shelf. 
The Rum Tum Tugger doesn’t care for a cuddle; 
But he'll leap on your lap in the middle of your sewing, 
For there’s nothing he enjoys like a horrible muddle. 
Yes, the Rum Tum Tugger is a Curious Cat— 
And there isn’t any need for me to spout it: 
For he will do 
As he do do 
And there’s no doing anything about it! 


Reprinted by permission from Old Possum’s Book of Practical 
Cats, by T. S. Eliot, published by Harcourt, Brace & Co. Copy- 
right, 1939. 











Scenes from a light-hearted musical 


ES, that’s Van Johnson (on the right) and Gene 

Kelly (on the left). They've landed the leading 
roles in Brigadoon, a new MGM film that you won't 
want to take too seriously. The new film is a screen 
version of the popular Broadway musical comedy of 
a few years ago. 

Brigadoon is the name of a small Scottish village 
that’s almost too ideal to be real—and it isn’t real. It 
exists for only one day every 100 years. Between the 
time the villagers of Brigadoon go to bed at night 
and the time they wake up in the morning, 100 years 
pass in the outside world, though in Brigadoon the 
villagers are only one day older. Sounds “out of this 
world,” doesn’t it? Van Johnson, in his role in the film, 
doesn’t believe it either. And that’s what keeps the 
whole story cheerfully down to earth! Songs include: 
“Waiting for My Dearie,” “The Heather on the Hill,” 
“Tll Go Home with Bonnie Jean,” “It’s Almost Like 
Being in Love,” and others. 


Pe 


Two Americans—Jeff (Van Johnson) and Tommy (Gene 
Kelly)—lose their way during a hunting trip through 
the Highlands of Scotland. Then through the mist 
they see a village not on their map, and start for it. 


The arrival of the hunters in the village has a strange 


effect. At first no one will talk to them. Then one pretty 
lass, Fiora (Cyd Charisse), comes forth to welcome them. 
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Tommy now feels “Almost Like Being in Love.’ 
He tells the nearest individual, a shaggy High- 
land cow. All too soon he discovers that the 
date of the day in Brigadoon is May 24, 1754— 
for Brigadoon exists only 1 day each 100 years. 


Tommy learns that at midnight 
Brigadoon (and Fiora) will 
vanish in mist for another 
100 years. Will he stay with 
Fiora or return home with 
Jeff? The answer to this is 
a secret we won't give away. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


The village now accepts the visitors. Tommy 
accompanies Fiora on an errand—and they dance 
through the “Heather on the Hill” as they gather 
flowers for a _ village wedding celebration. 











A Good 
Clean-Cut 


American Boy 


George was like any other boy—until the trouble began 


OR several months before our trou- 

ble began George would yawn when 
Dad asked him a question. Where's 
your report card? Have you mowed the 
lawn? What made you so late? Yawn. 
Sometimes he’d delicately cover his lips 
with his big soiled fingers; other times 
he wouldn't. Dad was getting pretty 
irritated with him. 

The night the trouble actually started 
he was scratching his leg and yawning 
and squirming around in his chair. 

“T think I'll sleep in the tree tonight,” 
he said. 

Dad was reading, Mother knitting, 
and I was lying on my stomach under 
the floor lamp thumbing through a 
comic book. 

George got up, still scratching. 

“Poison ivy?” Dad asked, without 
looking up. 

George just grinned, shook his pants- 
leg straight, and ambled over and kissed 
Mother good-night. He gave me a nudge 
with his toe, and said, “Good-night, 
Eddie, old bean, old bean,” in his high 
thin voice. George was a soprano in the 
choir at St. Stephen’s and spent two 
nights a week practicing at the Parish 
House, but it was worth it because he 
could go on hikes with the Vestry. 

“Phil,” Mother said. “See that he gets 
up in the tree all right.” 

George let the screen door slam and 
put his forehead against it, looking in. 

“Jeepers!” he said. “I climb the tree 
forty million times a day. Nobody has 
to tuck me in. Jeepers!” 

“It’s dark out there,” Mother said, 
still knitting. “He might slip. If some- 
body doesn’t watch ’til his light goes 


Copyright, 1950, by Harlan Ware. Re- 
printed by permission. 


out I wake up and worry in the night.” 

Dad put down his paper, lit the stub 
end of his cigar and sighed the way 
men do when women are nervous. I 
went out with him. 

There was a bare overhead bulb in 
the tree house and George’s arms made 
queer darting shadows across the lawn. 
He was singing “Come All Ye Faithful” 
in his high beautiful voice—just softly, 
absent-mindedly, you know. It was a 
sweet sound in the night with the 
crickets chirping and the whole street 
quiet. He snapped off his light. 

Then it happened. 

A deep baritone voice came out of 
the leaves. 

“Good-night, Dad,” the voice said. 
“Good-night, Eddie!” 

I could feel Dad stiffen. He threw 
away his cigar and ran to the screen 
door. 

“Vivian!” he cried. “Come out here!” 

Mother was afraid George had broken 
his elbow again and came at a trot. 

“What is it? What’s happened?” 

“S-h-h-h,” Dad _ whispered. 
good-night to George.” 

“I did. I kissed him.” 

“Never mind, Vivian. Say something 
now.” 

Tremulously, Mother said: 

“Night, Georgie!” 

The heavy voice came out of the 
leaves again. 

“Night, Mom.” 

Mother rested her head against Dad’s 
chest and began to weep. “Oh, Philip! 
Oh, no!” We could hear George clearing 
his throat up there in the darkness. 

“Isn't that something?” Dad said. “Tl 
be darned! I never knew it to happen 
between one word and the next. Well, 
what d’you know!” 


“Say 


Story by HARLAN WARE 


Illustrated by Glen Fleishmann 


Then the voice that came out of the 
leaves was the same old soprano. 

“What're you people talking about?” 
George asked, sleepily. 

“Never mind,” Dad 
mind, son. Good-night.” 

That was the exact beginning of the 
trouble, though nobody realized it then. 
I went into the house bubbling with 
questions but all their answers seemed 
rather vague. George’s voice was chang- 
ing, that was all. George was growing 
up. 

“Gosh. I wish mine would change.” 
] said. 

“Don't say such things, Eddie!” 
Mother cried. “It'll be years yet. Three 
or four years.” 

After I got in bed I lay awake for a 
long time thinking it over. I could 
hardly wait for morning to hear that 
voice again. George was three years 
older and I'd lived my life in a breath- 
less hurry, trying to catch up. But that 
night the pressure was off. There was 
no point wearing myself out, I could 
see. George was out in front. 

When he came down the next morn- 
ing he was aware of the voice himself 
and, though he couldn’t depend on it, 
the deeper notes pleased him so much 
that he talked all the time. If he 
cracked into a higher register he just 
cleared his throat and went on. It 
seemed to me we lived through an 
interminable period when you couldn't 
hear anything but the sound of George 
talking; he began to tell Mother how 
to organize her housework and he ex- 
plained to Dad how to get more effi- 
ciency down at the store. 

Now, looking back, I know there’s 
nothing more infuriating to an adult 
than the lordly condescension of a gan- 
gling adolescent. But then I couldn't 
begin to understand what was happen- 
ing in the household. We had been 
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what Mother called a closely knit 
family but after George’s voice changed 
we started to fray loose at the ends. 

George broke things—plates and bric- 
a-brac and the arms of the chairs, every- 
thing he touched. And he couldn't take 
criticism; at the slightest reprimand 
he'd fold his arms across his chest and 
look pained and bored. 

“Did you hear me?” Dad would yell 
at him. “Have I reached your mind?” 

George stopped calling the folks 
“Dad” and “Mom”; they became Father 
and Mother; he treated them with a 
distant sort of dignity and every now 
and then Dad would blow his top. 

Once, when George explained the 
law of supply and demand, we thought 
Dad was going to have an apoplectic 
stroke. He hammered both fists on the 
dinner table and got up and raced 
around the room, shaking his finger at 
George, trying to tell him he had the 
whole thing wrong. George just 
yawned. And when George said natur- 
ally he was going to work for socialism 
or communism or a new world order 
as soon as he was twenty-one, Dad got 
a nosebleed and Mother had to take 
him to the bathroom and hold a cold 
wet towel on the back on his neck. I 
heard some of the conversation from 
the alcove in the hall. 

“I can't reach his mind!” Dad 
groaned. “I'll just have to hit him.” 

“This is the sort of attitude that 
starts wars,” Mother said. “Hold your 
head down, Philip. Philip Warren, 
aren't you ashamed!” 

He was ashamed all right because 
when he came back to the dining room 
he treated George with exaggerated 
courtesy—only George accepted it lit- 
erally and gave us quite a talk on the 
dangers of hypertension, with a lot 
of medical information which Dad said 
any doctor could tell him he had all 
wrong. 


A YEAR or so went by in there, a 
year in which even I had hypertension. 

Then George became a loud-mouth. 
There is no kinder way to say it. He 
became a loud-mouth in cafeterias, at 
church, at the movies and in the car. 

“Louder, dear old boy,” Dad would 
say when George’s voice had topped 
all the clatter in the Y. W. C. A. cafe- 
teria where we ate Thursday nights. 
“Speak up, son. Let people hear you. 
You’re too modest.” 

Then George would look pained. 
He'd sit with his arms tightly folded 
across his chest and refuse to eat. 

By then, also, his complexion was 
gone. When he'd been in the choir 
women talked about his beautiful com- 
plexion and only wished they had it, 
but now there were days at a time 
when George didn’t look wholesome. 
Women at the church, and even the 


neighbors, seemed to avoid him; he’d 
approach groups of people and the 
groups would just dissolve. 

I avoided him myself. 

He was sixteen, I suppose, when 
Wyatt Emerson moved into the house 
next door and Dad began to wish he 
had Wyatt for a son, instead of George. 

Wyatt was a tall, slim, handsome 
boy, abdut nineteen; he was a sopho- 
more in City College, and he had a 
pleasant, easy way about him. A good, 
clean-cut American boy, Dad said. He 
had manners, which was more than 
you could say for some people. The 
night the Emersons moved in Dad 
came to the table more cheerful than 
he'd been in a long time. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Emerson are mighty 
nice folks,” he glowed. “And, Vivian, 
have you met their son?” 

“Yes, indeed!” Mother said with en- 
thusiasm. “Isn’t he polite, though?” 

“A good, clean-cut American boy.” 

They looked at George who was eat- 
ing with both elbows on the table, one 
hand at his forehead, scooping up his 
dinner with the other. 

“George!” 

George put his fork down and folded 
his arms across his chest. ‘ 

“If we only had a mirror in here,” 
Mother exclaimed. 

“Don't waste your breath, Vivian. 
He'll still be eating that way when he’s 
forty-five.” 

We went through the meal in silence 
until dessert when Wyatt Emerson 
came over to borrow a hammer. 

He wore a letterman sweater. His 
ash-blond hair was trimmed above 
his ears. His pants were neat. His shoes 
were shined. Dad got up and bowed to 
him. When George was introduced he 
just grinned at Wyatt foolishly and 
didn’t even get up. Wyatt said all the 
right things, put everybody at ease and 
brought the hammer back in fifteen 
minutes. 

“Gads!” Dad said, taking out his 
wallet. “George, listen to me. Tomor- 
row buy yourself some clothes and for 
gosh sake get a haircut. George! Wake 
up!” 

“Very well,” George said. “I'll move 
out. I’m just in the way here.” 

In the living room afterward I saw 
Dad watching him disgustedly around 
the corner of his newspaper. George 
had six or seven long whiskers on his 
chin. His big wrists hung below his 
sleeves and his shirt was dirty. He 
sprawled on the davenport looking bit- 
terly at the ceiling, not even blinking 
his eyes. 

“Wake up!” bellowed Dad suddenly. 

Mother came racing in from the 
kitchen and took Dad to their bed- 
room for a long talk. 

I can remember sitting there study- 
ing George curiously as if he were a 
stranger. I noticed that his nails weren't 


clean, either. Nobody could get him to 
clean his nails. 

“Alaska. A lotta clean snow and big 
white silences and dog teams.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“That’s the place for me, Eddie. 
There must still be gold in Alaska. I 
gotta have tons of gold.” 

“What for?” 

“Nothing but gold will impress the 
Philistines of this world,” he said. 


H: didn’t move out, or go to Alaska, 
of course. It was that night, or a little 
later, that I learned he was now in 
love. I knew before anybody else that 
the girl's name was Linda because | 
began to find poems in his room. They 
were sonnets about spring weather and 
they were all dedicated to Linda. 
Sometime along in there he began read- 
ing them to me. He'd come into my 
room, brushing his oiled hair from his 
forehead with the back of his hand and 
chant me something about sweet blue 
eyes and deep blue skies and meadow- 
larks and spring. 

“Linda who?” I asked. 

“Never mind, Eddie.” 

“What's she like?” 

“The finest little woman this side 
of heaven,” he said, and it turned my 
stamach. 

Then something went wrong and he 
went into a decline for a while. I asked 
him about it and he said: 

“Do you think I’m noisy?” 

“I sure do.” 

He sighed heavily. 

“A woman talks to one man, looks at 
a second, and thinks of a third,” he 
said. “That’s from The Sringa Sataka.” 

“What're you talking about?” 

“Never mind, Eddie,” he said, pat- 
ting me on the head. “You wouldn't 
understand.” Then he looked at me with 
compassion. “I hate to see you grow up, 
boy.” 

“I don’t want to much, myself,” | 
said, because I was beginning to worry 
about it, and spent long moments at 
the bathroom mirror looking for my 
vocal chords, wondering if any change 
was taking place. 

Then he began to write poems about 
death. They were called The Grim 
Reaper or the Mechanistic Universe or 
Immeasurable Endless Silence Amid 
the Stars and they scared me pretty 
badly. Mother told him not to read 
me any more of them. She said the 
wise thing to do with me was just leave 
me alone. 

He would disappear right after din- 
ner and come back about bedtime with 
his eyes bright and his cheeks flushed. 

“Would you kindly tell me where 
you go after dinner?” Dad asked him, 
keeping a grip on himself. 

“It is regrettable,” George said, “if 
a man in this day and age can’t take 





a long walking and do some thinking?” 

“Thinking about what?” 

George looked pained. 

“I think about the infinite mystery 
of the stars,” he said. 

Dad began to shout. 

“Tll bet you a hat Wyatt Emerson 
doesn’t wander around in a daze think- 
ing about the infinite mystery of the 
stars! If you'll look over at Emerson’s 
you'll find him studying. He doesn’t 
waste a minute. He showed me his re- 
port card this evening. All A’s.” 

George squinted his eyes and 
hunched his shoulders as if the very 
name of Wyatt grated on his nerves. 

“By the way,” Dad said, after Mother 
had calmed him down, “where’s your 
report card? I haven't seen it this 
quarter.” 

George just kept on standing. 

“Georgie,” Mother begged. “Please 
show your father your report card.” 

George reached in his hip pocket 
and brought it out, dog-eared and 
stained with perspiration. 

Mother and I waited apprehensively. 
Dad stiffened in his chair and slapped 
his hand against his forehead. 

“What is it, Philip?” 

“Oh, heaven help us. Oh, what have 
[ done to deserve it? Why should Joe 
Emerson have all the luck!” 

“Philip! Stop that.” 

Dad’s hand shook as he gave her the 
card. 

“The highest mark he’s got is D 
in physical culture,” he said, fixing his 
eyes on George who still hadn't moved. 

They sent me to bed. I could hear 
them talking long after Wyatt’s light 
went out next door. Even in the night, 
when I got up to go to the bathroom, 
I could still hear them. I was going 
sleepily down the hall when I realized 
Dad and Mother were whispering to- 
gether out on the sleeping porch. I 
didn’t hurry. 

“I tell you, Vivian,” Dad whispered 
fiercely. “We need a psychiatrist! This 
is no ordinanry adolescence. George 
isn’t right in the head!” 

“Shame on you, Philip!” 

“Stupidity and condescension. If he 
weren't so stupid I could stand his 
patronizing attitude—” 

“S-h-h-h. You'll wake him up.” 

“If I could wake him up. If I could 
reach his mind.” 

They murmured a while longer. 

And then with a chill running up and 
down my spine, I heard Dad say: 

“Let me teil you this, Vivian—if this 
is adolescence—I warn you, I won't go 
through it again. The first time Eddie’s 
voice cracks—bang, off he goes to board- 
ing school.” 

I staggered back to bed with my 
fingers clutching my throat. I lay awake 
for an hour massaging my vocal chords. 
The last thing in the world I wanted 
was to go to boarding school. I was 
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happy where I was. I had a gang, a 
dozen ambitious, inventive small-fry, 
and most of them were dearer to me 
than my own family. 

After that, when it seemed that my 
fate was hanging by the slender thread 
of George’s popularity, I shined his 
shoes and kept a check on his ward- 
robe. Then there was a new develop- 
ment. He suddenly became six-feet-two 
and fell asleep all the time. He be- 
came inert. I would wake him up and 
roughhouse with him when I heard 
Dad coming. 


Bow then, one summer night, a 
strange man came to the door and 
asked to see Dad. There was special 
cordiality in Dad’s greeting which was 
fascinating to behold; but I was ban- 
ished to the study. When the man 
finally left, Dad raced upstairs to 
George’s room two steps at a time. He 
came out with a long white rope ladder. 

“Vivian!” he yelled down. “Where is 
he?” 

Mother came to 
stairs. 

“He’s out walking, Philip.” 

“Look at this,” shouted Dad, dan- 
gling the rope ladder. “Do you know 
who that was calling on me? That was 
Avery Griffin, president of the bank— 
he holds the note on the store. That 
was Avery Griffin who was just here! 
Avery Griffin, Vivian.” 

“Philip! Oh, dear. 
robbed the bank?” 

Dad collapsed on the stairs, his 
head in his hands. 

“He hasn't brains enough to rob a 
bank,” he said. 

Mother came and sat beside him. 
Dad was breathing hard. 

“Avery has a daughter named 
Doreen. It seems George walks up and 
down past their house all night and 
the neighbors’ dogs bark.” 

Mother began to laugh hysterically. 

“Oh, Philip, darling! I thought it was 
something dreadful.” 

“Something dreadful?” 


the foot of the 


George hasn't 


Dad _bel- 


lowed. “Isn’t this dreadful enough for 
you? He’s giving Avery the screaming 
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meemies at the very time I've got to 
get an extension on the note. And Viv- 
ian, listen. You know what the idiot 
does, walking up and down in his hard 
heels on the sidewalk? He composes 
poems! Yes. Twice they've found him 
asleep on the porch with little pieces 
of paper all around him. Oh, heaven 
help me. Oh, Lord, what have I done?” 

This was fascinating to me. I hadn't 
read any of George’s poems since the 
Linda period and some wisdom beyond 
my years told me that things were get- 
ting serious. 

“Vivian,” Dad said solemnly, “if I had 
the money, that kid would land in mili- 
tary school so fast it would make his 
head swim.” 

A little later Mother took Dad out 
into the garden to cool him off and 
they were astonished to find George 
asleep in the hammock. He was over 
on his side with one leg dragging and 
there was a beautiful smile on his 
face. 

“Why, look, Phil,” Mother cried de- 
lightedly. “His nails are clean.” 

I was behind the oak tree and I 
yearned to mention that his shoes were 
shined also, but something restrained 
me. 

“Wake up!” Dad said, shaking the 
hammock. 

George opened his eyes and listened 
groaning with boredom to a long lec- 
ture. 

“George,” Dad said finally, squatting 
beside him. “Don’t you You're 
making an ass of yourself over a girl 
who probably is just as scatterwitted as 
you are!” 

George got to his feet and held up 
one hand. 

“That will do, Father,” he said with 
quiet dignity. “You are speaking of the 
woman I love.” 

“That settles it,” Dad said, stamping 
his foot. “He’s no son of mine. I dis- 
inherit him.” 

He didn’t exactly disinherit him but 
he did hire Wyatt Emerson to work in 
the store. Just having Wyatt around 
where he could look at him seemed to 
be soothing. He lost all interest in 
George and I remember that Mother 
was upset because it was so obvious 
that Dad thought more of the neigh- 
bor’s boy than he did of his own. 

It took her almost all summer but 
she finally persuaded him to hire 
George, too. Doreen was out of town 
and all George did was sit upstairs and 
write long air-mail letters. 

“You've got to learn to cope with 
these things, Philip,” Mother said, 
sternly. “Eddie’s coming along, too, you 
know.” 

I was always overhearing things that 
made me quake with apprehension. 

So Dad hired George and George 
gave out too much change, messed up 
the books, couldn’t see things right in 


see? 
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front of him, and delivered parcels to 
the wrong people. Dad stood it as 
long as he could and then one night 
early in September he fired him. He 
did it at dinner. 

“George,” he said, breathing heavily, 
keeping a grip on himself, “just don't 
bother to come to the store tomorrow. 
Stay home and write poetry. Or go 
mow somebody’s lawn. Or sleep. I don’t 
care what you do but just don’t ever 
again come anywhere near the store.” 

George folded his arms across his 
chest. 

“Father,” he said, “if you'd only get 
some system into that business! It seems 
to me it would be a simple enough 
matter to organize it properly .. .” 

That was when Mother let the blow 
fall. 

“George,” she said, brightly. “I just 
happen to have some boarding school 
catalogues in my desk. Why don’t you 
look at them after dinner? Wouldn't 
it be fun to go away to school this 
month?” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, George. Wouldn't it?” 

“That,” said George, “would be 
against my most sacred principles, 
Mother. I believe profoundly in co- 
education and complete democracy in 
public high schools.” 

Dad put his knife and fork down, 
placed both hands firmly on the table 
and looked at George, half-rising from 
his chair. But then he collapsed. 

“Too late,” he said. “Nothing can 
be done.” 

There was an ominous silence. I 
glanced up to see his eyes falling specu- 
latively on me. 

“How’s business, Dad?” I asked nerv- 
ously. 

With horror I detected a new note 
in my voice but nobody seemed to 
notice and I started to breathe again. 
Dad’s face had brightened. 

“Eddie, my boy,” he said. “We had 
our biggest month in history in August. 
Wyatt’s quite a salesman. If he weren't 
going back to school I'd raise him to 
thirty a week and keep him on.” 

I wasn’t listening to him. Mother was 
now looking at me queerly. 

“Like to glance over the catalogues, 
too, Eddie?” she asked. 

At that moment the phone rang and 
George went to answer it. A few min- 
utes later we saw him standing in the 
middle of the living room staring at 
the ceiling, in a daze. 

“Who was it, Georgie?” 

He came back into our world. 

“Doreen’s home,” he glowed. “Dor- 
een’s just called me up. Her father and 
mother have said I could come over.” 

It wasn’t what he said but the way 
he said it that ruined Dad’s appetite. 
He pushed himself from the table. 

“The catalogues, Vivian. Let me see 
those catalogues, myself.” 


I crept into a corner, watching him 
going busily through the catalogues, 
making notes on a pad. Even worried 
as I was, it seemed to me when George 
came back, in his blue coat and white 
flannel trousers and brown-and-white 
saddle shoes, that he didn’t look too 
bad. 

“George!” Mother cried. “Philip, look 
at George. How neat you look, dear.” 

Dad looked at George’s shoes. 

“Wyatt tells me the country club 
crowd doesn’t wear two-toned shoes 
any more,” was all he said. 

I thought Mother was going to cry. 

“Go somewhere, Eddie,” she said, 
“run out and play. I want to have a 
talk with your father.” 

Lingering in the kitchen I heard 
her say, with passion: 

“You crushed him, Philip. I think 
it’s simply shocking. He knows you 
care more for Wyatt than you do for 
him.” 

“Nonsense. He hasn't heard anything 
I've said since he was fourteen.” 

They were quarreling. I had never 
heard them quarrel so bitterly before. 


Mornzs and Dad and I were hav- 
ing crackers and milk in the kitchen at 
eleven o’clock—they'd made up and 
we'd gone to the movies—when we 
heard a curious scratching at the back 
door and then footsteps moving around 
the house. 

“Prowlers,” whispered Mother. 

“S-h-h-h.” Dad held one finger to 
his lips and listened intently. The foot- 
steps wandered around outside and 
then we heard someone stumbling 
across the front porch. 

“Vivian, if he’s come home intoxi- 
cated he can go to work for the coun- 
ty. If he’s drunk, Vivian, they can put 
him on relief.” 

Then Dad opened the door. 

Mr. Joseph Emerson, Wyatt’s father, 
came in slowly, wearing the black al- 
paca jacket he used in his drugstore. 
He blinked around in the light. Then 
he spoke very carefully. 

“Mrs. Warren,” he said, “it would 
be a great, great favor to me if you 
would let me have six tablespoons of 
coffee.” 

Mother hurried to the kitchen and 
took me with her. When we came back 
Mr. Emerson was sitting in Dad’s fa- 
vorite chair with his head in his hands 
and Dad was saying in a voice rich 
with sympathy: 

“What is it, Joe? Tell me, Joe. Maybe 
I can help.” 

Mr. Emerson lifted a stricken face. 

“Nobody can help now, Phil,” he 
said. “Oh, Phil—I don’t know. I don’t 
know what’s the use! You work like a 
dog, you raise ‘em, you worry about 
‘em, you try to steer ‘em around the 
pitfalls, and then what? I’ve done 


everything in God’s world to beat just 
a minimum of common sense into his 
head. I’ve tried, Phil, I've tried. But 
it’s hopeless, that’s all. Tonight’s the 
night. He’s done it this time. He’s fixed 
us up, but good!” 

“Why, Mr. Emerson. What's the mat- 
ter?” Mother cried. 

Dad’s mouth was wide open but he 
wasn’t saying anything. 

“You might as well know,” said Mr. 
Emerson, getting to his feet. “The 
whole town will know by morning. Mrs. 
Emerson and I were having our dinner 
when the door opened and Wyatt—oh, 
the darn fool, oh, the fool!” 

“Wyatt?” said Dad dazedly. “What 
about Wyatt?” 

Mr. Emerson winced. 

“He came wandering across the 
threshold with a scrawny little blonde 
in his arms. The darned fool's mar- 
ried.” 

Dad sat down. 

“But who is she?” Mother asked. 

“We don’t know,” wept Mr. Emer- 
son. “He doesn’t tell us anything. She’s 
Elsie-something from downstate some- 
whére. We never even heard of her 
before. Why, he can’t support a wife.” 
He took the glass of coffee from 
Mother’s limp hand. “I tell you, I’ve 
had my hands full with that boy ever 
since he turned fourteen.” 

We all realized at the same moment 
that George had come in. He stood 
there with a flower in his buttonhole, a 
clean panama hat in his hand, looking 
scrubbed and intelligent. 

“Pardon me,” George said, politely. 
“Good-evening, Mr. Emerson. I came 
back to get my Robert Browning.” 

Mr. Emerson put his arm around 
George’s shoulders and gave him a 
little hug. 

“Come and see me_ sometime, 
George,” he said pitifully. “Come and 
talk to me.” 

Then he weaved to the door, paus- 
ing to look after George who was going 
lightly up the stairs. 

“Phil,” Mr. Emerson said, solemnly. 
“You're a lucky guy. There, if I ever 
saw one, is a good, clean-cut American 
boy.” 

The door closed and he 
away down the steps. 

While I didn’t understand all that 
was happening my instincts were sound. 

“Dad! Mother!” I cried desperately. 
“My voice isn’t changing yet! I don’t 
want to go away to school.” 

The emotion did it. It seemed to 
come from somewhere behind me, a 
loud, cracked baritone. I clutched my 
throat. 

But they didn’t notice. 

“You don’t have to, Eddie,” Mother 
said gently. She was looking chidingly 
at Dad. His face was pretty red. “Philip 
Warren,” she said for the last time, 
“aren't you ashamed!” 


stumbled 
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HAT had really brought her into 

Waller’s department store was 
something definitely not romantic. She had promised her mother 
to get herself a pair of rubbers. As she wandered through she 
was looking wistfully at the things she couldn’t afford or wouldn't 
be allowed to wear. That two-piece bathing suit, for instance. 
Renee Weston had one like it. . . . 

Renee Weston, yes . . . whom Bert Howland was taking to the 
benefit dance this Saturday, this very night. And as for herself 
who had asked her to go to the benefit dance at the country club? 
Why, nobody. For who was going to ask bashful Genevieve 
Smith? 

She was walking along the aisles with her head down, and her 
heart, to judge from the way she felt, dragging on the floor behind 
her. It was the sign in front of those hair barrettes that stopped 
her cold. 

DATE CATCHERS, it said. 


And around the sign was a selection of barrettes for your hair. 
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Every color, it said—pick a color to suit 
your personality. 

She stood there a minute with her 
head down. No, her mother wouldn't 
let her wear a barrette that bright and 
showy even if she had the nerve, which 
she hadn’t. These date catchers, they 
were the kind. . . 

The kind Renee Weston would wear, 
she had started to think, when the sales- 
lady broke into her train of thought: 
“This would be a nice one for you, 
dearie.” 

“Oh, no, I’m afraid I couldn't wear 
anything like that,” she answered. But 
at the same time she was reaching wist- 
fully for the green barrette. 

The saleslady looked _ surprised. 
“With that lovely copper-colored hair 
and those pretty eyes? Why, child, you 
could wear anything.” 

Maybe it was only a sales talk, but 
because she didn’t need much urging, 
she fastened it into her hair. 

“No, a little farther up,” the sales- 
lady said, “so it won't slip out. . . . One 
thing you have to remember, honey, if 
you're going to wear anything a little 
out of the ordinary, wear it like nobody 
had a better right than you. In this 
world, you gotta hold your head up.” 
She looked at the position of the bar- 
rette critically. “That’s better. Why you 
look positively . exciting.” 

She looked in the mirror and, sure 
enough, the’ green color of the barrette 
and the hint of red in her hair .. . 

“T'll take it,” she said, a little sur- 
prised at the note of decision in her 
voice. 

“Now if you wanted to get another 
for formal wear,” the saleslady said, 
“one like this, for instance, if you were 
going to a party or a dance... .” 

It was the last thing she wanted to 
talk about. She paid for the barrette 
and started to get out of there so fast 
that she bumped smack into a big 
woman with a lot of packages, and 
almost got knocked silly. 


As she neared the door, a funny old 
man was staring at her. A man with 
black eyes and a droopy gray mustache 
under a green fedora -hat. You cou!d 
tell from his eyes that he was smiling 
under the gray mustache. Smiling and 
looking at the date catcher. 


It was a conquest, even if it wasn't 
much. She gave him a glance. Just the 
merest passing look, but .. . 

But the next moment a shiver of 
fright went through her, for the silly 
old thing was actually following her. 
That date catcher couldn’t . . . but this 
was really dreadful. She started to look 
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around and then she heard him say, 
“Hey, keedo!” She ran like a rabbit 
and didn’t stop running until she was 
a block down the street. 

Then suddenly she found herself in 
front of Carson’s drugstore and she 
knew for sure it was where she'd been 
intending to go from the start. Because 
practically any girl in town knew this 
was the drugstore where Bert Howland 
hung around Saturday afternoons, talk- 
ing with his friends or playing the pin- 
ball machine. 

She hestitated just a moment before 
she entered the drugstore. Then she 
took a deep breath. 

He was there all right. He was sitting 
at the soda counter, and the minute she 
saw him—the way he was hunched over 
a cup of coffee, not drinking it, just 
looking ahead—she thought, Renee 
turned him down. She’s going to the 
dance with somebody else. 

She sat down at the other corner of 
the counter facing his profile, and 
Harry, the soda jerk, came over to take 
her order. 

“Bring me a black and white soda,” 
she said. 

And as he went to get her the soda, 
she saw, out of the side of her eye- 
lashes, that Bert Howland had turned 
and was staring at her. 

She sat up straight, holding her head 
high, conscious, very conscious of that 
green date catcher. 

After a while he said, “Hi, Gene- 
vieve.” 

She turned, and did a neat little job 
there of looking surprised. “Why, Bert 
Howland,” she said, “how long have 
you been sitting here?” 

“All my life,” he said. “Just waiting 
for you.” 

It was only a line, but ordinarily it 
would have left her stutiering. She 
wanted to reach up and make a few 
touches at her hair, just to feel the date 
catcher to give her confidence, but she 
restrained herself. 

“Flatterer,” she said. 
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And a moment later, he was sitting 
on the stool beside her, looking at her 
in that same way, as though he'd just 
noticed she was alive. 

“Wearing your hair a different way 
or something, aren't you?” he asked. 

She reached for her soda and took a 
gulp. “Do you usually notice things like 
that?” she asked. 

“No,” he said, “I guess it’s just the 
way you're holding your head up. Like 
you thought I ought to notice some- 
thing.” 

She felt a slight flush at her cheeks 
and the tips of her ears. “Is that meant 
as a crack?” 

“Maybe,” he said, grinning, “and 
maybe not. Maybe I sort of like to see 
you hold your head like that.” 

It was about ten minutes afterward 
that the unbelievable happened. He 
said, “You know, they’re having a dance 
at the country club tonight.” 

And when he actually came across 
with it, the invitation and everything, 
it was all she could do to keep from 
throwing her arms around him. 

They left the drugstore a little later, 
and he offered to walk home with her. 
But suddenly she remembered that for- 
mal date catcher, the one you wore to 
a party or a dance. She couldn't wear 
the one she had on. She would have to 
have one to match her evening dress. 
And so, though only this morning she 
would have practically wept for joy at 
the chance to have Bert Howland walk 
home with her, she told him now that 
she simply had to get to Waller’s before 
it closed. 

She got there just as the doors were 
being shut and dashed to the barrette 
counter. 

She looked for the blue-and-gold one. 
Gone! If they didn’t have another. . . . 

The saleslady smiled when she saw 
who it was. “I knew you'd be back.” 

The saleslady reached under the 
counter. “I’ve been saving it for you.” 
But the date catcher she brought out 
was not the blue-and-gold one. 

“That's like the one I just bought,” 
she said, puzzled. 

And then she was standing with her 
mouth opened in amazement. Why, 
when the big woman had bumped into 
her it must have been knocked off. . . . 

“It is the same one,” the saleslady 
explained. 

And with that knowledge a lot of 
things began to flash through Gene- 
vieve’s mind. But suddenly she began 
to smile and then somehow she couldn't 
stop smiling. She let her head lift easily 
while half of her listened to the sales- 
lady’s story—a story about a man who 
had found his way to the barrette 
counter with her date catcher, a jolly 
old man in a green fedora hat. 
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QUIZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes ° 
Vocabulary Building *¢ 


NAME 





Focus on Reading 
Stolen Friendship (p. 3) 
I. Quick Quiz 


In the blank spaces before the lettered statements, write 
the numbers of the characters in the story to whom the 
statements apply. Write X before any statement that applies 
to none of these characters. Count 6 points for each. Total: 
36. 

1. Ricky 2. Mark Tyler 
3. Lucy 4. Mr. Wilson 


__a. He tried not to intrude in the lives of his relatives. 

__b. His loyalty and loneliness brought him back to the 
friend he had learned to love. 

__c. He had never stopped to think that a dog needs love 
as well as food. 

__d, At the beginning, they were both shy and lonely, but 
unwilling to intrude upon each other. 

_e. She was disagreeable and unkind to the old man, even 
though she provided him with a home. 

__f. She was preoccupied with her own affairs and 
interests. 


My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 


In what respects were Ricky and Mark Tyler alike? What 
did each find in his friendship for the other that they did 
not find in the families with whom they lived? Do you think 
that Mark should have allowed the dog to become so 
attached to him, since Mark himself was not Ricky’s owner? 
For what reasons did Mark Tyler send Ricky back to the 
Wilsons after Ricky had come back to him? Do you think 
that Mark Tyler showed understanding and good judgment 
in returning Ricky to the Wilsons? Or do you think that he 
should have kept the dog? Explain your answer. What would 
you have done if you were in Mark’s position? 


A Good Clean-Cut American Boy (p. 12) 
1. Quick Quiz 


In the blank space after each of the following quotations, 
write the name of the character in the story who is speaking. 
Count 6 points for each quotation that you identify cor- 
rectly. Total: 24. 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Evaluating Standards and Ideas  * 


Topics for Composition and Discussion 


Literary Appreciation * Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS__ a ___OCTOBER, 1954 





1. “I think about the infinite mystery of the stars.” 





2. “The whole town will know by morning. [We] were 
having dinner when the door opened and Wyatt—oh, the 


darn fool, oh, the fool!” __ 


3. “Stupidity and condescension. If he weren't so stupid, 
I could stand his patronizing attitude—” 


4. “Philip Warren,” she said for the last time, “aren't you 


ashamed?” 
My score 


ll. What Do You Think? 


What were some of the characteristics that George War 
ren began to reveal in his teens that particularly irritated 
his father? Do you think that some or all these characteristics 
are typical of most teen-age boys? Or do you think that the 
author exaggerated what happens to a boy during adoles- 
cence for the purposes of his story? For what reasons do 
you think that it is sometimes hard for parents and children 
to understand each other at the time when the children 
reach the midway point between childhood and adulthood? 
What extra effort might George and his father have made 
toward each other in order to increase their mutual under 
standing? Do you think it should have been necessary for 
Mr. Warren to be disillusioned about Wyatt Emerson in 
order to appreciate his son? 








d|3 

wis Crossword 

9/9 Puzzle 
Vv Answer 
5 


Sure you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to. But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 20 of 
Cavalquiz. 
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| Dive for Treasure (p. 34) 
I. Quick Quiz 


In the blank space in each of the following sentences, fill 
in the word or words that correctly complete the sentence. 
Count 8 points for each. Total: 40. 


1. When Lt. Harry Rieseberg was a boy, the teacher of 


went on an expedition to 


to do battle with a tiger 


his Sunday School class was 


President Theodore Roosevelt. 


= 





2. When he was seventeen years old, Harry Rieseberg 


7 with 


In diving for the Santa Paula treasure, Rieseberg had 





During the Santa Paula salvage, Rieseberg’s schooner 





was fired upon by gunboats belonging to the government of 


5. The gold recovered from the Santa Paula was sold for 


$ 





My score 
My total score 


(Perfect total score: 100) 
Answers in Teacher Edition 


ll. What Do You Think? 

Do you agree with Lt. Rieseberg that “that passionate 
interest in buried treasure is universal among men who have 
kept young inside”? What can you think of, in addition to 
possible wealth, that would account for the romantic appeal 
of the idea of buried treasure? Do you envy Rieseberg his 
experiences under water? Would you yourself like to lead 
a life of adventure similar to his? Or would the price that 
it would be necessary to pay in danger and hardship for 
such a life be more than you would be willing to meet? 
Explain your answer. 

Does Rieseberg succeed in sharing his experiences with 
the reader—so that you feel that you are on the scene when 
he describes his adventures? What details does he give in 
his descriptions of underwater exploring that you remember 
as being particularly vivid? 





. This Belgian resort has 
now come to mean “any 
mineral spring. 


4. This European mountain 


chain has now come to 
mean “lofty mountains. 
In a tilted position. 


10. ee oe 


. Jolly —“a pirate 
flag.” 


2. The name of this giant 


of mythology has come 
to mean “any bound 
collection of maps.” 
Kipling novel. 

. Advertisements 
(abbrev.). 

. Outfit of tools. 


8. This name for a school 


of philosophers now re- 
fers to one who doubts 
the sincerity of others. 

. From the Italian name 
“Giovanni” comes this 
word meaning “a clown.” 


21. Elevated (abbrev.). 
22. Prefix meaning “away 


from” as in “__vert.” 


3. Several plums are named 


for this man who im- 
ported them to England. 
3. Name of Roman god of 
love, now used for any 
matchmaker. 


9. Alabama (abbrev.). 


. Kitchen utensil. 
. Veterinarian (abbrev.). 


3. Measure by instrument. 
5. Withered old woman. 


. From Caesar’s name 
comes this name for a 
former Russian ruler. 

3. Weird; uncanny. 

. Retained. 

. Short name for room 
where you take phys. ed. 


. From the name of the 


Athens porch where 
Zeno taught comes this 
word for “one indifferent 
to pain.” 

Name of African dwarf 
race and word for “tiny.” 


3. Type of beverage. 

. Sigh of regret. 

. One’s fortune or fate. 

}. This lively dance comes 


from the name of a 
Polish woman. 


. European country. 

. Noah’s boat. 
9. Path through the woods. 
3. Home of pigs. 

}. District of Columbia 


(abbrev. ). 


. French word for “born,” 


used before married 
woman's maiden name. 


. Verve and energy. 
22. Enemies of a 13th cen- 


tury teacher used his 
name in this word for 
“an ignoramus. 


23. Silence by force. 
. Expression of sorrow, 


often with 4 Down. 


. Thin, transparent fabric 


named after the Egyp- 
tian town of Gaza. 


3. Confederate Army 


(abbrev. ). 


. Substance which forms 


the tusks of elephants. 


28. Coarse, cotton material 


named after French city 
of Nimes. 


. Bold and aggressive. 
. Golfer’s implement. 
. Opening between 


mountains. 


. Regular (abbrev.). 


NAMES INTO WORDS 














































































































e There are 48 words in this puzzle. The words starred 
with an asterisk (*) are all common words that derive 
from proper nouns. Allow yourself 4 points for each starred 
words (there are 15) and one point for each of the others. 
Add a bonus 7 points if you get all the starred words right. 
If you get all the words, plus the bonus, you should have 
a total score of 100. Answers are on page 19, but don’t 
look now. Wait until you have completed the puzzle. Why 


spoil your fun? 
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Have Fun with Words 


All About George 


George, the central character in “A Good Clean-Cut 
American Boy” (p. 12), aroused a variety of emotions i 
the members of his family. And the author, Harlan Ware, 
uses a variety of words to describe the family’s reactions 
to George’s growing pains. Ten of these words are listed 
below—see how many of them you can match with their 
correct definitions. 

I. Match the words in Column I with their correct 
definitions in Column II by placing the letters of the ap- 
propriate Column II definitions opposite the -numbers of 
the Column I words. Count five points for each correct 
answer. Total: 50. 

Column I Column II 
__1. interminable a. motionless, sluggish 
b. threatening 
c. thoughtfully 
_3. reprimand d. high blood pressure, and resulting 
symptoms 


__2. condescension 


4. apoplectic ue 
e. endless 
5. hypertension f. reproof 
3 g. anticipation of something 
_6. patronizing unfavesshie 
__7. inert h. describing loss of motion and 
consciousness through rupture of 
_8. apprehension a brain artery 
@ ominous i. air of superiority (noun) 


j. air of superiority or condescension 


_10. speculatively (adj.) 


My score _ 


Put Words to Work 


II. First correct any mistakes you have made in Section I. 
Then insert in the blank spaces in each of the quotations 
from the story that follow a word from Section I which fits 
the meaning indicated in parentheses. Count five points 
for each quotation. Total: 50. 


1. “I was always overhearing things that made me quake 


with .” (fearful foreboding) 





2. “At the slightest he’d fold his arms across 


his chest and look pained and bored.” (rebuke) 
3. “A year or so went by in there, a year when even I 


had ; .” (pressure headaches, dizziness, 





nervousness, etc.) 


4. “He suddenly became six-feet-two, and fell asleep all 
the time. He became .” (indolent, lazy) 
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Influence. Do you remember the popular song of a few 
years back that begins, “When you wish upon a star”? 
Or have you ever made a wish on the first evening star— 
saying the poem that starts, “Star light, star bright, first star 
I've seen tonight”? 

No one really believes today that the stars can grant 
our wishes. But in medieval times people took their stars 
seriously. They believed that the stars actually did influence 
human life. 

The word influence itself 
reflects this belief. We get 
influence from two Latin 
words: in (in) and fluere 
(to flow). The old belief 
was that a mysterious liquid 
“flowed in” from the stars 
to earth and influenced hu- 
man events. A person born 
when the stars were in a 
certain position was des- 
tined to have a certain kind 
Battles 
might be won or lost de- 
pending upon the position 
of the stars when they took 
place. 


of temperament. 





From the same source comes the word influenza. When 
epidemics of influenza swept Europe in the Middle Ages, 
the people thought that the disease must be caused by the 
influence of heavenly bodies. So influenza (the Italian word 
for “influence”) became the name for this kind of sickness. 


5. “It seemed to me that we lived through an ____—S—E 


period when you couldn't hear anything but the sound of 
George talking.” (never-ending) 
6. “I glanced up to see his eyes falling _ 


on me.” (meditatively) 


7. “Now, looking back, I know there’s nothing more 


infuriating to an adult than the lordly - 


of a gangling adolescent.” (“holier-than-thou” manner, 


patronizing attitude) 


8. “There was an silence.” (menacing) 


9. “Once, when George explained the law of supply and 


demand, we thought Dad was going to have an ___ 


stroke.” (paralyzing) 


10. “‘If he weren't so stupid, I could stand his 





attitude—’ ” 





(condescending ) 
My score 
My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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Kate Com position Cape rs" ii 


Discovery 


For you readers and for us editors, a year of discovery 
lies ahead. Once again the Scholastic Writing Awards are 
under way (see pp. 32-33). Once again we look forward 
eagerly to finding new writing talent among our high school 
readers. And many of you are about to discover the fun 
and satisfaction of putting your ideas into writing. 

In this month’s “Cavalcade Firsts” you'll see examples 
of the writing that won honors in last year’s Awards. You'll 
decide (we hope!) that you can not only do as well as 
these student writers, but that you can do better. 


Yes, You! 


“Who—me?” 
stories that you'll read on pages 29-31 have the kind of 
merit that’s within the reach of any student who has 
mastered basic writing techniques and who views his own 
experience thoughtfully and imaginatively. 

Do you know how to fly a plane? Probably not—but that 
doesn’t mean that you couldn't learn if you had the op- 
portunity. The same principle applies to anyone who says, 
“I couldn’t write a story.” Perhaps right now you couldn't. 


you ask. Yes, you! The two essays and 


The difference is that when 
it comes to writing, you can 
learn and you do have the 
opportunity, 


Starting Off 


The first hurdle that any 
writer faces is deciding 
what to write about. Some 
people never get over this 
hurdle. They sigh, say 
“Nothing ever happens to 
me,” and give up. It’s a mistake, however, to assume that 
writing must be about an exciting event. Helen Yanko’s 
“Adolescence” (p. 30) is certainly not dramatic or unusual. 
Any teen-ager could draw upon his own experience for a 
similar piece of writing. What makes Helen’s essay enjoy- 
able is that she succeeds in sharing her experience with the 
reader. 

We're using the word “experience” a lot. There’s a reason 
for this. For you'll almost certainly write better and more 
convincingly about material you know first-hand. It might 
strike you that it would be fun to write about a movie star 
—but take a deep pause first. Ask yourself whether your 
own experience equips you to make the details of such a 
story realistic and convincing. Chances are that your “inside 
story” of a movie star wouldn’t be convincing to anyone— 
even you! 


Finding the Angle 


A good piece of writing, like a good photograph, requires 
an effective angle. The angle, or interpretation, you give 
to your material is what makes your subject “come off.” 

Once you've decided on a subject, “angle it up” by asking 


yourself these questions: What main impression do I want 
to make in my written treatment of this idea? What form 
(story, essay, poem) would best make this impression? 
How should I begin and end? From what point of view (1, 
you, he, or they) should I treat this idea? 

As you answer these questions, you'll be selecting from 
the whole range of your particular experience the most 
meaningful and essential details. You'll be eliminating ir- 
relevant information—selecting only what is interesting and 
informative. If you “angle” well, you'll avoid long-winded, 
unnecessary descriptions and scenes. 


Filling In 


“Angling” your story puts it into skeleton form. Your 
next task is to put flesh on those bones! You know where 
the story will start, what final impression it will make. Now 
you must select the details to fill in this framework and 
make the story come to life. 

Suppose you're planning to begin a story with a scene 
in a school library. Before you actually write that opening, 
ask yourself: What details can I use to make this setting 
real? What might help to “pull” the reader into the story 
and make him want to read further? Would dialogue help 
this story off to an effective start? 

At this point, you’re ready to put pen to paper. Or 
perhaps we should say pencil—since your first version won't 
be your final one. The rough-draft stage of a piece of 
writing is the stage where you “try it on for size.” By the 
time you finish this draft, your paper will almost certainly 
be peppered with corrections and inserts that you’ve added 
as you've reread your story. 


Polishing It Up 


When you've done as much as you think you can to make 
your writing vivid and interesting, you'll want to try it 
out if you can on someone else—a friend, teacher, or a mem- 
ber of your family. An outside opinion can be a great help— 
for another person can see your work more objectively 
than you can yourself, 

Next—put it away to “cool” for a little while. If you 
come back to your story after a couple of days, you're likely 
to be able to see for yourself a number of things that could 
improve it. Then—and only then—you'll be ready to type 
or write out that gleaming finished copy! 

Of course, it won't all happen as quickly as we may have 
suggested. Each step in writing requires care and work, 
and we'll discuss these steps in future issues. In the mean- 
time, why not start looking about you for subjects and ideas 
that you’d enjoy writing about? 





More on the Way 


The next four “Composition Capers” articles will 
be detailed discussions of the various stages in writ- 
ing a story. 
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Typhoon strikes the U.S.S. Caine, precipitating crisis between Capt. Queeg (Humphrey Bogart, left) and Lt. Maryk (Van Johnson). 


THE CAINE MUTINY 


Based on the Pulitzer-Prize-winning novel 


By HERMAN WOUK 


Screenplay by Stanley Roberts 


Scenes from Columbia’s film version of a gripping sea story 


CHARACTERS 

Lr. COMMANDER QUEEG, captain of the U.S.S. Caine 
Lr. Steve Maryk, Executive (No. II) Officer 

Lt. Tom KEEFER, Communications Officer, novelist 
EnsicN Wii. Keiru, young Princeton graduate 
Other officers and crew of the Caine 

Lr. BARNEY GREENWALD, lawyer 

Lr. COMMANDER CHALLEE, lawyer 

Cart. BLAKELY, pres. of court-martial board 


OCTOBFR, 1954 


ERMAN WOUK'S sea epic, The 
Caine Mutiny, is probably the 
most widely read war story written 
since World War II. It won its 
author the Pulitzer Prize for the best 
novel in 1951. The famous court- 
martial scene from the novel has 
been dramatized and is now playing 
on Broadway. And late this summer 
Columbia Pictures released an out- 
standing film version, produced by 
Stanley Kramer, with an all-star cast. 
On these pages we _ present 
scenes from the film and an excerpt 
from the movie scenario. 


Time: World War LI. Setting: The 
U.S.S. Caine, an old ship converted 
Reprinted by permission of Columbia 


Pictures. Copyright, 1954, by Columbia 
Pictures Corp. 





After scuttling from his first taste of battle, Queeg calls a meeting of officers. 


into a destroyer-mine-sweeper. A 
new skipper has been transferred to 
the Caine—Lt. Commander Queeg. 
The misgivings of the crew about 
their new skipper come to a head 


when the Caine takes part in a fleet 
maneuver Kwajalein in the 
south Pacific. The Caine has been 
ordered to help lead Marine landing 
craft to shore. Under fire, Capt 
Queeg orders a yellow-dye marker 
dumped overboard to guide the 
landing craft in place of the Caine. 
Then he turns his ship out to sea, 
leaving the landing boats stranded. 

[he crew promptly nickname him 
“Old Yellowstain.” Right after the 
incident, Capt. Queeg calls‘a meet- 
ing of the officers in the wardroom. 


near 


All officers have taken their places at 
the wardroom tables when Capt. Queeg 
enters, head lowered. As he walks to 
his chair at head of table, he reaches 
in his pocket and pulls out a couple of 
small steel balls which he rolls nervous- 
ly between his thumb and forefinger, 
making a faint clicking sound. The of- 
including Willie Keith, Steve 
VMaryk and Tom Keefer, start to rise. 

Quesc: Don't get up, gentlemen, I’m 
not feeling too well—and what I have 
to say won't take long. . . 

(The men resume their places. There 
is absolute silence in the wardroom. 
The officers stare at Queeg accusingly.) 

QueEc: I know most of you are afraid 
of me. . . . Well—I’m not that terrible. 
I have a wife, a child and a dog. And 


ficers, 


they're rather fond of me, Even the dog 
doesn’t think I’m a monster. . . . 

(Queeg laughs, looks around, hoping 
the others will join in. There is no 
response.) 

QuEEG (with difficulty): Perhaps 
certain things happened today. Well, 
gentlemen, as I always say—command 
is a lonely job. It’s not easy to make 
decisions. Sometimes—the Captain of a 
ship needs help, and by help I mean— 
constructive loyalty... . 

(Close shot of officers, There is no 
flicker of expression.) 

Querec (desperately): What I'm try 
ing to say is—a ship is like a family. 
We all may have our ideas of right and 
wrong. But we have to pitch in for the 
good of the family If there’s any 
way we could all help each other—if 
there’s anything any one of you would 
like to say . (his voice trails off) I 
mean—I'd be glad to listen. 

(He looks around expectantly. The 
officers just sit in silence.) 

Queec (beaten): Well—I’ve spoken 
my piece. I—-I only hope it’s regis- 
tered, ... 

(The Captain starts to leave. The 
officers rise.) 

Queec (quietly): 
please. 

(Queeg pauses at the door to his 
cabin, presses his forehead with his 
fingertips.) 

Quexc: Paynter—tell the Pharma- 
cist’s Mate to send up some more 
aspirin. My headache’s much worse. 

PAYNTER: Yes, sir... 

(Queeg exits into his cabin.) 

Maryk (to the men): If nobody has 
anything to add—that’s it. 

(One by one, the officers get up and 


Don’t get up, 


leave the wardroom. Maryk looks at 
each expectantly, but not a word is 
spoken, Willie, Keefer and Maryk are 
left. There is a long, uneasy silence.) 

KeeFer: This cruise is going to last 
longer than the Middle Ages... . 

Wie (a pause): I’m sorry for him 
—that’s all. 

KEEFER: 
Willie. 

Maryk: I thought it was a pretty 
good speech. .. . It wasn’t exactly an 
apology—but it was as close as he could 
get to one. (Thoughtfully) We could 
have backed him up. 

Wire (troubled): But what could 
we have said? He turned yellow the first 
time we got into action. 

Maryk (angrily): Look, Princeton— 
you know from nothing about Queeg. 
He’s a tired man, his nerves are shot. 
It’s happened before that a man loses 
his head after what Queeg’s gone 
through. 

Keerer (looking up): That’s a very 
endearing explanation—but it won't 
hold. (Slowly) Has the thought ever 
occurred to you that our Captain might 
he unbalanced? 

(Maryk and Willie are shocked.) 

Maryk: Cut the jokes! 

KeeFrer: I’m no psychiatrist—but I 
know something about abnormal be- 
havior. Captain Queeg has every symp- 
tom of acute paranoia. It’s only a ques- 
tion of time before he goes over the 
line. 

Maryk (lowering his voice): You're 
tooling with dynamite, Tom. 

KEEFER (intense): Will you look at 
the man? He’s a psychologist’s delight. 
He crawls with clues. His fixation on 
the little rolling balls. His inability to 
look you in the The constant 
migraine headaches. His obsession 
about details such as the crew’s keep- 
ing its shirttails in—and tonight's pa- 
thetic speech—“Forget about my turning 
yellow. My dog likes me.” 

Maryk (sharply): All right—so he 
has migraine headaches, and he rolls 
steel balls. And he does a lot of other 
screwy things. So what? .. . You used 
to get up before reveille and fill a lot 
of paper with scribbling. . Every- 
body’s a screwball in some way. That 
doesn’t make them crazy. 

KeeFer: You're kidding yourself. 

Maryk (with difficulty): We drop it 
right now! There'll be no more talk 
about the Captain being crazy! It’s like 
running around explosives with a blow- 
torch. 


Don’t be so sentimental, 


eye, 


(Later that night. Maryk sits at his 
desk, his brow furrowed deep in 
thought. He hesitates a second, then 
takes out a small pocket notebook and 
slowly begins to write. Close shot of 
notebook as Maryk’s hand writes and 
his voice narrates:) 








Maryk’s Voice: Medical log on Lieu- 
tenant Commander X-Ray. This log is 
being started because the possibility 
appears to exist that the Commander 
of this ship may be mentally dis- 
turbed. . . . 

(The pages flip to indicate days and 
weeks passing. Maryk writes again:) 

Maryk’s Voice: June 3, 1944—This 
evening as usual, we were showing a 
Hopalong Cassidy movie . . . 

(Dissolve to shot of motion picture 
screen as Queeg steps in front of it.) 

Queec (yelling): Stop the movie! 
(Walks up to the movie operator.) 

Queec (indignantly): May I ask 
why I wasn’t notified this was being 
shown? 

Movie Operator: Sir—only last 
week you said you couldn't look at 
another Western, So I just assumed . . . 

Queec (shrilly): You assumed! This 
was a calculated gesture of disrespect 
to your commander. All right . . . There 
will be no more movies for thirty days. 

(The men glare at Queeg angrily. 

Dissolve to Maryk’s hand writing:) 

Maryk’'s Voice: July 7, 1944—Morale 
couldn’t be lower. The crew is resentful 
and the officers are merely going 
through the motions of carrying out 
orders. .. . 

Maryk’s Voice: September 19, 1944 
—Today we received a gift from the 
officers of the USS Pinkney—a gallon 
of frozen strawberries. I was checking 
the watch at one in the morning, when 
I stopped to speak to Ensign Keith . . . 


(Dissolve to quarterdeck, night. 
Maryk joins Willie on the bridge.) 

Maryk: How’s it going? 

Wir: Situation quiet. 

(A seaman, Whittaker, enters.) 

Wuittaker: Mr. Maryk! The Cap- 
tain wants a meeting of all officers. 

Maryk (shocked): Now? At one 
o'clock in the morning? Do you know 
what it’s about? 

WHITTAKER 
Strawberries! 


(nodding) : 


Yes, sir. 


[For the rest of the night and most 
of the next day, the officers and crew of 
the Caine enter a fantastic search for a 
quart of strawberries. Capt. Queeg dis- 
covered the quart missing from the 
locked wardroom icebox, and became 
convinced that there was a duplicate 
icebox key aboard. He ordered all men 
searched and all keys collected. During 
this operation, Ensign Harding admit- 
ted to Capt. Queeg that he saw the 
messboys eating the berries. Queeg 
threatened to cancel Harding’s impend- 
ing transfer from the Caine if he told 
this to anyone else, and the search went 
on. It came, of course, to a dead end. 
Maryk learned the truth from Harding 
later. During the search Maryk and 
Keefer meet for a moment:] 
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Lt. Keefer (Fred MacMurray, left) reads Maryk rule on relieving a commanding officer. 


KEEFER: Is it worth turning a ship 
upside down for a quart of strawber- 
ries? Would anyone but a crazy man 
do it? (Maryk looks at him, confused.) 
Steve, are you familiar with Article 184 
of Navy Regulations? 

(Keefer takes a fat, blue-bound Navy 
regulations volume from the shelf.) 

Kreerer (reads): “Article 184—It is 
conceivable that most unusual and ex- 
traordinary circumstances may arise in 
which the relief from duty of a com- 
manding officer becomes necessary, 
either by placing him under arrest or 
on the sick list. Such action, however, 
shall not be taken without the approval 
of the Navy Department, except when 
it is impracticable because of the delay 
involved. . . .” 

(Keefer hands Maryk the open Navy 
Regulations volume.) 

KeerFer: If I were you—I’d memorize 
Wasa 

(Maryk stares at the page, then claps 
the book shut, and hurries out.) 

os = > 

[Later the Caine is caught in a 
typhoon. Communications and radar 
are jammed. The ship pitches and rolls 
with each mountainous wave. Maryk 
urges Capt. Queeg to reverse the course; 
with the stern to the wind the ship will 
roll over, Maryk declares. Queeg insists 
on sticking to the orders given to the 
Caine before the storm hit. “How do 
we know what the orders are now?” 
Maryk shouts over the roar of the wind. 
Queeg remains adamant. His hands are 
frozen in a vise-like grip around the 
engine telegraph. The ship rolls almost 
completely on her side. Helmsman Stil- 
well shouts that he can no longer hold 
the wheel on this course against the 
strength of the sea.] 


(Maryk crawls across the deck of the 
pilot house, throws himself on the 
engine room telegraph, wresting the 


handle from Queeg’s grip. He reverses 
the setting. Queeg, frozen in panic, 
stares straight ahead.) 

Maryk (sharply): Shift your redder, 
Stilwell! Hard right! Hard right! 

STILWELL: Aye, aye, sir! 

Maryk (shouting to Willie): We'll 
do much better heading into the wind. 

(Queeg blinks and shakes his head as 
though he has just awakened.) 

Queec: Who gave those orders? 
Fleet course is left to one-eight-zero! 

Maryk: Captain, we're in trouble . . . 

Queec: Mr. Marvk, if you question 
my decisions once more, I'll order you 
off the bridge. (To helmsman) Come 
leit’... 

(Maryk hesitates a_ second, 
speaks with complete firmness.) 

Maryk (shouting to helmsman): 
Stillwell, steady as you go. (To Willie) 
Willie, note the time. (To Queeg, sa- 
luting) Captain, I'm sorry, but you're 
a sick man. I’m relieving you as captain 
of this ship, under Article 184. 

Queec: I don’t know what you're 
talking about. Left to one-eight-zero, 
helmsman! 

STILWELL: Mr. Keith, you're the Of 
ficer of the Deck here. What do I do? 

(Willie looks about uneasily. Queeg 
yells to Stilwell.) 

QueeEc: Don't mind Mr. Keith! I told 
you to come left! Now come left, and 
fast! 

Maryk: I’m sorry, but you're not 
issuing orders on this bridge any more. 
I've relieved you. I may be court-mar- 
tialed for this, but I'm taking the re- 
sponsibility. 

Queec (to Maryk): You're under ar- 
rest! Go below to your cabin! (Yelling 
to Stilwell) Left to one-eight-zero! 

Maryk (shouting to Stilwell): Helms- 
man, right standard rudder. Come to 
new course zero, zero, zero. 

(In panic Stilwell looks from Queeg 
to Maryk.) 


then 
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STILWELL (pleading over the noise 
of the storm): Mr. Keith, what do I do? 
(Willie hesitates a second, then—) 

Wituie (firmly): Come north, Stil- 
well! Mr. Maryk has the ship. 
co ° o 


(Fade in to a Federal office building, 
San Francisco. Lt. Barney Greenwald 
walking briskly through a corridor. He 
wears uniform of a Navy pilot. He 
reaches a door labeled “Twelfth Naval 
District: Legal Office.” Inside the office, 
Willie, Maryk and Keefer rise.) 

GREENWALD: Lieutenant Maryk—? 

Maryk (steps forward): I'm Maryk. 

GREENWALD: My name’s_ Barney 
Greenwald. 

Maryk: Are you our lawyer? 

GREENWALD (reserved): It depends... 

MarykK (introducing): This is Ensign 
Keith. Lieutenant Keefer. 

GREENWALD (to Willie): 
You're the co-defendant. . . . 

WILLE: Yes, sir. 

GREENWALD: I’m going to be frank. 
I think what you’ve done stinks. 

(All three men are stunned.) 

Witte (burning): If that’s the way 
you feel—why are you taking the case? 

GREENWALD: | didn’t say I'd take it. 
I told Legal I'd have a talk with Mr. 
Maryk. 

KEEFER (to Maryk): Maybe you'd 
better get another lawyer. 

GREENWALD (sarcastically): Try it! 
Eight other officers have already turned 
it down. (Directly to Willie and Maryk) 
I don’t want to upset you too much— 
but at the moment you have an excel- 
lent chance of being hanged. 

Maryk (quietly): We'll answer any- 
thing you want to know, Mr. Green- 
wald. 

GrEENWALD (slowly): All right, Mr. 
Maryk—tell me, which are you—a fool 
or a mutineer? There’s no third possi- 
bility. 

(Willie and Keefer start to protest. 
Maryk stops them.) 

Maryk (grimly): I guess the only 
way I could have proved I was right 
was to let the ship go down. There 
were three ships lost in the typhoon. 

GrREENWALD (nodding): Sure. And 
a hundred and ninety-four stayed afloat 
without the Executive Officer relieving 
the skipper. They continued fighting 
the war while you pulled the Caine out 
of two major battles. 

Wu (boiling): There wasn’t any 
other choice! 

Maryk: Hold it, Willie. (To Green- 
wald) Okay . . . Maybe I was a fool— 
but I’m not a mutineer. 

Keerer: He should get a medal! He 
had a paranoid skipper who went to 
pieces ... 

GrEENWALD: The Navy has three 
psychiatrists who are ready to testify 
Queeg is completely sane... . 

(Dissolve to court room of Naval 


Keith? 


Ensign Willie Keith (Robert Francis) 
and his girl (May Wynn) during scene 
of movie not included on these pages. 


building. Camera swings down and 
picks up the seven members of the 
court-martial board, seated in a semi- 
circle. Captain Blakely, who is presi- 
dent of the court, sits in the center. 
Lieutenant Greenwald is Maryk’s law- 
yer. Lieutenant Commander Challee, 
the prosecuting lawyer, is addressing 
the court.) 

CuHaALLeEE: Gentlemen—the Prosecu- 
tion is prepared to prove that the re- 
moval of Lieutenant Commander Queeg 
was not justified by any provision of 
the U. S. Navy Regulations, and conse- 
quently constituted the making of a mu- 
tiny against legal authority. (Pausing) 
We will submit qualified psychiatric 
testimony establishing, without a doubt, 
that Lieutenant Commander Queeg is 
a sane, intelligent officer—and should 
not have been relieved. 

GrREENWALD (barely looking up): No 
objection. (Maryk, seated nearby, looks 
at his lawyer with misgiving.) 

CHALLEE’s Voice: In order to estab- 
lish the circumstances—the Prosecution 
would like to call as its first witness, 
Ensign Willis Seward Keith. ... 

(Dissolve to Willie in the witness 
chair.) 

CHALLEE (rising): Mr. Keith—you 
were the Officer of the Deck on the 
DMS Caine during the morning of 
twenty-first October. Was the Captain 
relieved of command by the Executive 
Officer during that watch? 

WILLE: Yes, sir. 

CHALLEE: Do you know why the 
Executive Officer took such action? 

Wiure (firmly): I do. The Captain 
had lost control of himself and the ship 
was in imminent danger of foundering. 

CHALLEE (quietly): Have you ever 
been on a ship that foundered? 

Wit: No, sir. 

CHALLEE: Mr. Keith—how long have 
you been in the Navy? 

Wu: A little over a year, sir. 

CHALLEE: Do you know how many 
years Lieutenant Commander Queeg 
served at sea? 


Wii: No. 

CHALLEE: As a matter of fact—Com- 
mander Queeg has served over eight 
years. I ask you, which of you is better 
qualified to judge if a ship is foun- 
dering? 

(Maryk watches Willie uncomfort- 
ably. Even Greenwald looks up.) 

WILLE (pauses, wets his lips): My- 
self, sir. When I am in possession of 
my faculties, and Commander Queeg 
is not. 

CHALLEE: Tell me, Mr. Keith, are 
you aware that the Captain has been 
pronounced completely rational by 
three qualified psychiatrists? 

Wii: They were not on the bridge 
of the Caine during the typhoon. 

CHALLEE: Mr. Keith, did you like 
Captain Queeg? 

WILLE (after a moment's hesitation): 
At first I did, yes, sir. 

CHALLEE: And later? 

Witte: Well, I felt he was incom- 
petent, and unfair. He blamed the 
members of the crew for his own mis- 
takes. 

CHALLEE: Yourself included? 

Wie: Yes, sir. 

CHALLEE: So you ended up by hating 
Captain Queeg? 

WILLE: Yes, sir. 

CHALLEE: Now let's come to the 
morning of October twenty-first, Mr. 
Keith. Was your decision to obey Mr. 
Maryk based on your judgment that 
the Captain had gone crazy, or was it 
based on your hatred of Captain Queeg? 

(Willie stares at Challee.) 

CHALLEE: Mr. Keith, it is contempt 
of court to refuse to answer questions 
except on sufficient grounds. 

Wit.ie (desperately): All I can say 
is—I believe Mr. Maryk did the right 
thing, sir... . 

CHALLEE (walking away): That will 
be all. No more questions. 


(Dissolve to Keefer as a witness.) 

CHALLEE: Lieutenant Keefer—how 
did you first learn about Captain 
Queeg’s relief? 

KEEFER: Mr. Maryk called us to the 
bridge. When I arrivcd—he told us he 
had assumed full command. 

CHALLEE: Did Captain Queeg show 
any external signs of being sick? 

Keerer (hesitating): Well— at the 
height of a typhoon, nobody aboard a 
DMS looks very well. (Maryk looks 
surprised. ) 

CHALLEE: Lieutenant Keefer, during 
all the period Captain Queeg was in 
command of the Caine, did you ever 
observe evidence of insanity in him? 

KeeFer: I can’t answer that question 
intelligently, not being a psychiatrist. 

CHALLEE: Mr. Keefer, at any time 
prior to October twenty-first, did you 
know Mr. Maryk suspected. Queeg of 
being mentally ill? 








KEEFER: Yes, sir. Mr. Maryk showed 
me a medical log he had written on 
Captain Queeg’s behavior. 

CHALLEE: Did you believe the log 
justified the relief of Captain Queeg? 
Kererer (troubled): Well, sir— 

CHALLEE: Yes—or no, please. 

KEEFER: No, sir. 

CHALLEE: Were you surprised, later, 
when Maryk relieved the Captain? 

KeeFer: I was flabbergasted. 

CHALLEE: No further questions. 

(Keefer exits without so much as a 
look at Maryk.) 

[A Navy psychiatrist testifies at length 
that although Captain Queeg seems to 
have a feeling of inferiority and a mania 
for perfection—the doctor calls it a 
“paranoid personality”—this is not a dis- 
abling illness, and does not in itself 
justify the action of the Executive Offi- 
cer. Following the psychiatrist's testi- 
mony, Maryk takes the witness stand. 
He is concluding his statement: ] 

Maryk: —And that’s the way I saw 
it. I felt it was my duty as a Navy 
Officer. And I tell you honestly, if I 
had to do it again—I'd do it! 

GREENWALD: Thank you, Lieutenant. 
(To Challee) Your witness, sir. 

CHALLEE: Mr. Maryk—just a few 
questions. Would you say your grades 
in high school were average? 

Maryk: Lower than average. 

CHALLEE: In college? 

Maryk: Lower than average. 

CHALLEE: Then where did you get 
all these ideas on paranoia? 

Maryk: Out of books. 

CHALLEE: What books? Name the 
titles. 

Maryk (nervously): I can’t remem- 
ber them. 

CHALLEE: Lieutenant—define schizo- 
phrenia. 

Maryk: I can't. 

CHALLEE: What is a manic depres- 
sive? 

Maryk: I don’t know. 

Cuvee: What's the difference be- 
tween te words paranoid and paranoia? 
Maryk (sweating): I don’t know. 
CHALLEE: In truth then, Mr. Maryk 
—you don’t know what you're talking 
about when you discuss mental illness. 
Maryk: I didn’t say I knew much 

about it. 

CHALLEE: And yet you thought you 
knew enough to commit an act that was 
outright mutiny. 

Maryk: I wanted to save the ship. 

CHALLEE: But the doctors—responsi- 
ble doctors, Mr. Maryk—have found 
the Captain wasn’t mentally ill, haven't 
they? 

Maryk: They weren't on the ship. 

CHALLEE: Isn’t the reverse possible, 
Mr. Maryk? That under pressure, you 
became erratic and couldn’t understand 
the Captain’s sound decision. Isn’t that 
possible? 


Manryk: It’s possible, but— 

CHALLEE: Between a Captain and 
his Executive Officer—who is presumed 
by the Navy to have the better judg- 
ment in ship handling? 

Maryk: The Captain. 

CHALLEE: Mr. Maryk—just one last 
question. If the diagnosis of expert doc- 
tors is correct, then you're guilty as 
charged, aren’t you? 

Maryk (completely beaten): I guess 
maybe so. 

CHALLEE: No more questions. 

GREENWALD: No re-examination. 

(Beaten, Maryk steps off the stand. 
Dissolve to Queeg on the witness stand. 
He speaks with complete assurance. 
Challee listens attentively.) 

Queec: I assumed command of an 
extremely sloppy, badly handled ship. 
I was determined to bring that ship into 
line. Lieutenant Maryk, I may say, op- 
posed me from the first. Maybe he 
thought I was crazy to keep trying. 

CHALLEE: In judgment—was 
your ship on the verge of foundering 
when the Executive Officer 
command? 

QvueeEc: A typhoon is an extreme 
hazard at all times—but the ship was 
riding well. Mr. Maryk, however, went 
into a panic and ran amok. He acted 
under the delusion that he and he alone 
could save the ship. . . . Ensign Willis 
Keith, a totally unreliable and disloyal 
officer, combined with Maryk against 
me at this crucial time. Bad luck for 
them really. I bear them no malice— 
and I’m very sorry for them. 

CHALLEE: Thank you, Commander. 
No more questions. (He sits down.) 

(Greenwald rises and starts walking 
toward the witness.) 

CapTAIN BLAKELY: A word of cau- 
tion before you proceed with the exam- 
ination, Mr. Greenwald. The Court rec- 
ognizes that the Defense is compelled 
to try to challenge the competence of 
Commander Queeg. Nevertheless, all 


your 


assumed 
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requirements of legal ethics and mili 
tary respect remain in force. 

GREENWALD (nods; to Queeg): Sir 
Did you drop a yellow dye-marker off 
Jacobs Island the first morning of the 
invasion of Kwajalein? 

Queec: I don't recall. 

GREENWALD: Commander—didn't you 
run a mile ahead of the attack boats, 
drop a yellow dye-marker, and retire at 
high speed—leaving the boats to make 
the beach on their own? 

CHALLEE (jumping to his feet): The 
question is abusive and flagrantly lead- 
ing. 

CapTAIN BLAKELY (warningly): Mr. 
Greenwald, there can be no more seri 
ous charge against an officer than cow- 
ardice under fire. 

GREENWALD (to the court): Sir—may 
I make one thing clear? It is not the 
Defense’s contention that 
Queeg is a coward. Quite the contrary 
—the Defense assumes that no man who 
rises to command a United States Naval 
And 
that, therefore, if he commits question- 


Commander 


ship can possibly be a coward 


able acts under fire—the explanation 
must be elsewhere. 
Captain BiakeLy (quietly You 


may 
GREENWALD: Commander 


resume your examination 
you seem 
to be the victim of constantly disloyal 
officers. 
Queec: I didn't say that. Only some 
of them were disloyal. 
GREENWALD: Keith and 
instance? 
Queec (sharply): Yes. 
(Greenwald hands him a report.) 
GREENWALD: Commander—this is a 
fitness report you wrote on Mr. Maryk 
three weeks before he relieved you. Do 


Maryk, tor 


you recognize itr 

Queec: Yes. I do. 

GREENWALD: Please read your com 
ment on Lieutenant Maryk. 

Queec (almost mumbling): “This 
officer has improved in performance of 





Lawyer Lt. Greenwald (Jose Ferrer) cross-examines Willie during the court-martial. 
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duty since the last fitness report. He is 
consistently loyal, unflagging, thorough, 
courageous and efficient. He is recom- 
mended for transfer to the Regular 
Navy.” 

GREENWALD (taking back the report): 
Thank you, Commander. (Pause) Com- 
mander—did you ever turn the ship up- 
side down in a vain search for a key 
that did not exist? 

Queec (glowering at Greenwald): I 
don’t know what lies have been sworn 
to in this court—but I'll be glad to set 
you straight on that, too. 

CHALLEE (rising): May it please the 
Court—the witness is understandably 
agitated by this ordeal, and I request 
a recess to give him a breathing space. 

QueeEc (irritably): I don't need a re- 
cess! I'll answer any and all questions 
now! 

GREENWALD: Did 
search, Commander Queeg? 

Quegec: I did—for a key that defi- 
nitely did exist. But, as usual, my dis- 
loyal officers failed me 
find it. 

GREENWALD: Sir—wasn’t this whole 
fuss over a quart of strawberries? 

Queec: Pilfering of food, in large 

mounts or small, is one of the most 
serious possible aboard 


you conduct a 


and couldn't 


occurrences 
hip. 

GREENWALD: In the midst of your 
investigation—didn’t you learn the mess- 
boys had eaten the strawberries, and 
that you conducted a 
imaginary key? 

Queec: I repeat—that key was not 
imaginary, nor did I know anything 
about the messboys eating the straw- 
berries. 

GREENWALD: Have you no recollec- 
tion of a conversation with Ensign 
Harding just prior to his transfer from 
the Caine? 

QuvuEEc: All I remember is that Ensign 
Harding was grateful for his transfer. 

GREENWALD: Commander — Ensign 
Harding can be flown up here in three 
hours if necessary. Would it serve any 
useful purpose to have him testify be- 
fore this court? 

QuEEG (nervous): I—I don’t see any 
need for that... . (Reaches into his 
pocket and pulls out the two steel balls. 
Rolls them nervously.) Now that I re- 
call—Harding might have mentioned 
something to me about the messboys. 
... And, then again, he might not have. 
I questioned so many men—and Harding 
wasn’t the most reliable officer. . . . 

(The members of the court look 
grave.) 

GREENWALD (firmly): I’m afraid the 
Defense has no other recourse than to 
produce Ensign Harding. 

QueEec (more agitated, rolling the 
steel balls): There is no need to do 
that. I know what he'll tell you. Lies! 
He was no different than any other 


search for an 


officer. They were all disloyal. (Now 
rambling on almost wildly, completely 
unaware of the surroundings) I tried to 
run the ship properly—by the book— 
but they fought me at every turn. Take 
Kwajalein. Old Yellowstain. I was to 
blame for Mr. Maryk’s incompetence 
and poor seamanship. Lieutenant Maryk 
was the perfect officer—but not Captain 
Queeg! . . . (almost out of control) ... 
Ah, but the strawberries! That’s where 
I had them. They laughed and made 
jokes—but I proved without a doubt, 
with geometric logic, that there was a 
duplicate key. I know now they 
were out to protect some fellow officer. 

. (Out of breath, Queeg stops short, 
as if suddenly becoming aware of his 
surroundings. ) 

(Captain Blakely and members of 
the board stare, amazed, as they listen. 

Challee slouches in his chair. 

Maryk at the witness table feels 
sorry for Queeg.) 

Queec (haltingly): Naturally, I can 
only cover these things roughly from 
memory... . If I’ve left anything out. 
... Weli—you just ask me specific ques- 
tions... . I'll tackle them ...one... 
by one. ... 

GREENWALD (very gently): That will 
be all, Commander. (To Blakely) No 
further questions, sir. 

CapTaIn BLAKELy (quietly): This 
Court will now adjourn. 

(Dissolve to Maryk, on his feet, 
grimly awaiting the court-martial deci- 
sion. The camera moves to Captain 
Blakely and his associates, as Blakely 
stands and reads from a siip of paper:) 

Captain BLAKELY: This Court finds 
the Defendant, Lieutenant Stephen 
Maryk, United States Naval Reserve, 
acquitted of the charge and specifica- 
tions as heretofore set down. 

oO © oO 

(Dissolve to a party of the officers 
of the Caine. All but Maryk are singing, 
“For He's a Jolly Good Fellow,” and 
making an enormous amount of noise. 
Keefer enters and approaches Maryk, 
who looks at him with considerable sur- 
prise. ) 

Keerer: Hello, Steve... . 

Maryk (coldly): Hello, Tom. I didn’t 
think you'd have the guts to come 
around. 

Keerer: I didn't have the guts not 
to... . (Lowering his voice) I want to 
thank you for not telling the guys what 
happened. (Maryk shrugs.) Of course 
I was delighted the way things turned 
out. 

Maryk: Stow it... . (Sees something 
off stage.) 

GrEENWALD’s Voice (acidly): Well! 
Well! The officers of the Caine in happy 
celebration! (He appears, obviously 
quite drunk.) 

Maryk: What are you, Barney—kind 
of tight? 


GrREENWALD: Sure! I got a guilty con- 
science! (Approaching Maryk) In order 
to defend you, I torpedoed Queeg for 
you—an officer with—an honorable rec- 
ord . . . I had to torpedo him—and I 
feel sick about it... . 

(He pushes past Maryk.) 

GrEENWALD: While I was studying 
law—and Mr. Keefer, here, was writing 
his stories—and you, Willie, were tear- 
ing up the playing fields of “Dear Old 
Princeton’—who was standing guard 
over this fat, dumb, happy country of 
ours? .. . Was it usP Oh—no! .. . We 
figured only slow-witted jerks go into 
service—can't make enough dough in 
the Army and Navy, and Air Corps... . 
But—in the meantime—the Nazis were 
eating up Europe, and getting ready to 
pluck us next! .. . Well—it was Queeg 
—and a lot of other guys—not Queegs— 
but tough, sharp, decent guys—did the 
dirty work for us. 

Wiure: But no matter what—Cap- 
tain Queeg endangered the ship and 
the lives of the men. 

GrREENWALD: Queeg didn’t endanger 
anything! You did! All of you! You're a 
fine bunch of officers! . . . I left out one 
detail in the court-martial. It wouldn't 
have helped the case any— (Holding 
Maryk’s arm) Tell me, Steve—didn’t 
Queeg, with nerves shot to pieces, come 
into the wardroom at Kwajalein—and 
ask for help? 

Maryk: Yes, he did. 

GrEENWALD (bitingly): But you all 
didn’t approve of his conduct as an 
officer. . . . He wasn’t Admiral Halsey— 
so you didn’t think he was worthy of 
your understanding—or loyalty. You 
turned your backs on him. (To Maryk) 
Steve! Let me ask you a question— 
you're an honest man. . . . If you and 
the others had given Queeg the loyalty 
he needed—instead of ragging him, 
making up songs about him and figur- 
ing him out a paranoid—do you think 
the whole issue would have come up in 
the typhoon? . . . I'm asking you—do 
you think it would have been necessary 
to take over for him? 

(Willie and the other officers look at 
Steve Maryk tensely, awaiting his an- 
swer.) 

Maryk (slowly, to Greenwald): It 
probably wouldn’t have been necessary. 

Wittie (impressed): Then we're 
really guilty... . 

GrEENWALD: Ah—you're learning, 
Willie! You’re learning! You're learning 
that command is—indivisible. You don’t 
work with a Captain because you like 
the way he parts his hair! You work 
with him because he’s got the job!— 
(Pounding on the table)—or you're no 
good! 

(He straightens up and looks at the 
startled and uncomfortable faces of the 
men around him.) 

End of scene 
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Mister Fuller’s Revolt 


A good short short story often ends 
with a twist—and we think you'll enjoy 
the twist that Roger Zelazny gives to 
this one. Roger received an Award for 
“Mr. Fuller's Revolt” in the 1954 Scho- 
lastic Writing awards. (For announce- 
ment of the 1955 Scholastic Writing 
Awards, see pp. 32-33.) 


*4@‘OOD morning, Mr. Fuller,” said 
the attendant, smoothing his white 
smock and smiling. 

“Good morning, George. What's on 
the schedule for today?” 

“Schedule, Mr. Fuller?” answered 
the attendant. “You know that there 
never...” 

“Skip it,” sighed Mr. Fuller. an 
average-looking man in his middle thir- 
ties. “I just thought that maybe— Oh, 
well.” 

“Anything you want, sir?” the attend- 
ant inquired eagerly. 

“Nothing. I think I'll take a walk.” 
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He turned and left the old attendant. 

It was a beautiful day, he mused, but 
then—they all were. He followed the 
winding road down into the valley and 
stopped at the orchard. Not bothering 
to examine it, he picked an apple from 
one of the trees and lay down in the 
shade munching it. 

It was a perfect apple, of course; they 
always were—in fact, everything about 
this place was perfect. You could just 
lie back and relax, and everything 
would be taken care of for you. He 
sighed again and watched a dust devil 
spin idly across the road. You should 
be immensely happy when free to do 
anything you want to. There was only 
one catch; there was nothing to do here. 

Mr. Fuller realized that he was un- 
happy. 


By Roger Zelazny 


Euclid (Ohio) Sr. High School 
Teacher, Mrs. Ruby Olson 


\ 


This water color drawing by Bill Bristow, 17, Thomas Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 
Texas, was one of the winners of national honor in the 1954 Scholastic Art Awards. 


This fall Roger Zelazny 
is beginning his senior 
year at Euclid (Ohio) 
Senior High School. 
During his first three 
years there, he has 
done some writing for 
the school paper, be- 
longed to the Scrabble 
Club, and taken part 
in National Forensic 
League speaking ac- 
tivities. Roger's outside 
interests make a long list: reading, writing, 
swimming, chess, hypnotism, comparative phi- 
losophy, archaeology, psychology, travel, yoga, 
collecting books and records, learning to tie 
unusual knots, and serving as an assistant 
editor on an amateur science fiction magazine 





He threw the apple remainder against 
a nearby tree trunk. 

Splat! 

Just like that, he thought. Just cross 
ing the street when some crazy driver 
crashed the light. 

There was a grill and bumper coming 
toward him and the tortured screaming 
of tires. They 
louder. 

Splat! 

And here he was. He stood up and 
yawned. He brushed some dust from 
his smock. Maybe there was something 
he could do. Where was that blasted 
ittendant? 

“Did you call?” questioned George, 


screamed louder an 


tepping from behind a large tree, 
miling. 
“Uh-huh,” he answered. “How’s 


chances of us finding some more guys 
and getting up a softball game?” 

“I'm afraid not. Strenuous sports are 
»rohibited here, you know.” 

“Just trying,” he shrugged, and 
urned down the road again. There had 
to be something worth doing! 

The attendant fell in step alongside 
aim. “There’s an excellent view of the 
waterfall from down the road a ways, 
ind there’s a pear orchard, too.” 

Mr. Fuller was silent. 

They saw the waterfall and he ate 
half a dozen perfect pears. He didn’t 
get a stomach ache, though; he never 
got them any more. 
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But there was something inside him, 
gnawing and craving to be let out. He 
longed to express himself in some way. 

Finally he spoke. “George.” 

The attendant looked at him, smiling. 
He always smiled. 

“George, there are many beautiful 
things here,” he began. “And you’ve 
been very nice to me. But there’s noth- 
ing to do here. You've given me a 
Utopia and an empty life! This is a 
place of idleness!” 

Indignation began to boil within Mr. 
Fuller as he went on. “There’s abso- 
lutely positively nothing here to hold 
my attention! Maybe I’m not cut out 
for this sort of thing, but if this is what 
Heaven is like, I'd sooner have Hell!” 

There was a twinkle in the attend- 
ant’s eyes as he smiled more broadly 
than usual. “Is that so?” he asked. “Just 
where do you think you are, anyway, 


sir? 


Adolescence 


It’s more than just an age—it’s a 
mood, an attitude, a state of mind. 
The word for it is “adolescence,” and 
that word seemed the logical title for 
Helen Yanko’s perceptive and amusing 
essay. Helen’s essay won an award in 
the 1954 Scholastic Writing Awards. 


' lay sprawled across the soft bed, one 
arm slung carelessly over my head, 
the other touching the toes of my right 
foot, and my free limb swinging aim- 
lessly through the air. It was one of 
my favorite positions and one my older 
sister had dubbed “The Pretzel.” 

I felt good—you know, the way you 
feel after having just taken a hot bath, 
washed your hair, and donned a pair 
of clean, sweet-smelling pajamas. 

I extricated myself and shifted my 
position so that I was able to look 
out of my bedroom window. 

It was autumn and beautiful. Out- 
side I could see the brisk autumn wind 
playfully blowing the brilliantly colored 
leaves into gaily dancing swirls of de- 
light. One by one, they seemed to stand 
on end for an instant, and then, trip- 
ping the light fantastic, disappear from 
view. It would be only a matter of 
weeks, I mused, before those gay, 
sprightly leaves would be replaced by 
a pure, virgin-white blanket of snow. 

I sighed and turned over so that I 
was facing the low ceiling of my room 


Drawing by David Rubello, Cass 
Tech H. S., Detroit, won a top 
National Award in ‘54 Art Awards. 


By Helen Yanko 
Berwick (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Caroline Elder 


—robins-egg blue; not as nice as pink, 
but pretty. 

[ glanced disdainfully at the assort- 
ment of books which I had brought 
with me, though I must confess that I 
had no intention of opening them. They 
seemed to give me a look of reproach 
in return, and I looked away, experi- 
encing a feeling of guilt. 

I sighed again. Funny, I had been 
just full of sighs all day. Something 
was wrong, but I couldn't put my finger 
on the reason for my growing uneasi- 
ness. 

[ began to muse over the events of 
the past few days. School hadn’t gone 
too well. I had flubbed the physics test, 
gotten a scolding from my Spanish 
teacher, and lost one of my textbooks. 
There had been a lot of other things, 
too, which I didn’t care to remember. 
But these aren’t what caused the feel- 
ing of despondence that had suddenly 
taken hold of me. 

I tried to think of an appropriate 
word that would account for my mood. 
I couldn't. I tried to think of the reason 
for it—and I got it. Adolescence, that 
was it. I felt discouraged about—well, 
about everything and nothing. Besides, 
I hadn’t been speaking to a certain 
person. For that matter, we hadn't 
spoken for about a month now, and— 

I stopped thinking and just lay back, 
enjoying the luxurious comfort of the 


soft mattress. It was Thanksgiving Day, 
and the tantalizing odor of roast chick- 
en drifted up the stairs. It couldn't 
tempt me as it usually did. 

I got up and dropped into the big 
inviting easy chair, which always 
seemed to envelop me in its comfortable 
vastness. My hair was beginning to dry 
and the ends were starting to curl. That 
was one of my assets, I decided, natur- 
ally curly hair. I went to the mirror 
and began to evaluate myself. A strong 
feeling of displeasure came over me. 
My chin jutted out too much, my eye- 
brows were thick and irregular, and 
my mouth just wasn't set right. I didn't 
look like anyone in my family; at least, 
that’s what I was always told. I looked 
into the mirror more closely and went 
through a series of expressions, my face 
registering a look of horror, then of 
joy, sorrow, and finally disgust. A soft 
chuckle escaped from my lips. How 
many times I had done that. I would 
rush home from a movie, fired with 
enthusiasm, and act out various parts 
[ had just seen portrayed, or I would 
take my sister’s gown from the closet 
and parade back and forth before the 
mirror, feeling somewhat like a queen. 

I heard the telephone ring, and my 
sister hurriedly ran to silence its de- 
manding, impatient shrill. I knew it 
wasn’t for me. It hadn’t rung for about 
a month now, until my brother and sis- 
ter had come home for the Thanks- 
giving vacation. Oh, it had rung, I sup- 
pose, but it was always one of my gir] 
friends. What I mean is that it was 
never who I always hoped it would 
be. But that sounds silly, doesn’t it? I 
frequently got the almost irresistible 
urge to take Bell’s invention and hide 
its sneering, black face behind the 
sofa. I had heard somewhere that ado- 
lescence is the age at which a girl finds 
every conceivable excuse to answer the 
phone. I was guilty. 

There—my sister had just put the 
phone back on the hook, and I could 
hear her singing one of those crazy 
songs she’d learned at college. 

I went over to my desk, got some 
paper and a pencil, and began to sketch 
some of the trees and the woodshed 
in back of the house. When I was fin- 
ished, it resembled one of Mike’s draw- 
ings. (Mike is a first grader and a 
neighbor of ours, and has a perpetual 
stutter. ) 

A scream coming from the first floor 
caused me to drop the pencil I was 
holding, in mid-air. I ran down the 
stairs at a reckless speed and dashed 
into the kitchen to see my sister stand- 
ing on a chair. 

“What in Sam Hill are you scream- 
ing about?” I asked. (I had heard my 
father use the expression “Sam Hill” 
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and it made me feel more adult when I 
used it, which was quite often.) She 
motioned toward one corner of the 
room. I followed her finger and saw 
my girl friend’s pet lizard. She had 
lent it to me in order to conduct an 
experiment we had been assigned in 
school. “Oh, that’s only Frances’ lizard, 
Ank,” I said in a tone of disgust. Her 
name is really Ann, but I call ner Ank; 
it’s less formal. 

“L-i-zard?” (Now she began to sound 
like Mike.) 

“Yes, you know, |-i-z-a-r-d.” I spelled 
it out for her. 

“Well, I don’t care what it is. Just 
get it out of here right this minute,” 
she sputtered. With a low, muttered 
exclamation, I picked up the ammal 
gingerly and replaced it in its box in 
the cellar. 

I returned to my room, and once 
again sprawled across the bed. I de- 
cided to take a nap, and was beginning 
to doze when the phone rang again, 
and I heard my sister’s voice calling 
me. I scrambled from the bed and 
leaped down the stairs at a breakneck 
pace. Then I slowed down. After all, 
there was no reason to get too excited. 
It was probably one of my girl friends. 


I picked up the receiver and, after 
a moment's hesitation, uttered a weak 
“hello.” 

The response on the other end of 
the telephone caused me to fall into the 
nearest chair. It was certainly not a 
feminine voice, although a very familiar 
one. 

I monopolized the phone for the 
next forty minutes. I was determined 
not to relinquish it sooner. 

My father looked up meaningfully 
from last evening's paper, and my sis- 
ter kept clearing her throat, which I 
knew to be a warning. This inspired 
me to inquire as to her health. I spied 
a box of cough dréps on a nearby table 
and threw them to her. This got the 
desired results. She sailed out of the 
room after an appealing and exasper- 
ated look at my father, who had re- 
sumed his perusal of the paper after 
a bewildered shake of his head. 

I resumed my favorite position, one 
arm slung carelessly over my head, the 
other touching the toes of my right 
foot, and my free limb swinging aim- 
lessly through the air. 

Adolescence! Somehow the word 
didn’t have such a discouraging mean- 
ing, now. 





“Cavalcade Firsts” is your section 
of Literary Cavalcade. The stories, 
essays, and poems that you'll find on 
these pages are all written by high 
school students like yourself. Three 
of the selections in this month’s is- 
sue won honors in the 1954 Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards. One (“The Cir- 
cus”) is a recent contribution. The 
illustrations are from the 1954 
Scholastic Art Awards. 

Have you written something you'd 
like to see published? Or do you have 
an idea for something you'd like to 
write? Anything you send us will 
be carefully considered for “Caval- 
cade Firsts.” And even if your story, 
essay or poetry doesn’t break into 
print, it may still be eligible for the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. 
You'll find the Awards rules and regu- 
lations on pages 32 and 33. If your 
entry meets the requirements of 
these rules, it will automatically be 
entered in the 1955 Awards. 

Don't let yourself be discouraged 
by the feeling that you have “noth- 
ing to write about”! Roger Zelazny, 
author of “Mr. Fuller’s Revolt,” says 
he got the idea for this story just 
from thinking about boredom, and 


See Yourself in Print 


its effects on human beings. Helen 
Yanko, who wrote “Adolescence,” 
used a teen-age girl’s typical day 
and typical mood as the basis for 
her essay. In short, these young writ- 
ers found material to write about 
close at hand—in their own observa- 
tions and experiences. You can do 
the same. 

When your manuscript is typed 
(or written in ink) and ready to go, 
clip out the entry form on page 33 
and attach it to your title page. Then 
you—and your English teacher—sign 
your names to the statement that 
your work is original. You'll hear 
from us shortly after you post your 
entry. (But all we can do is to ac- 
knowledge receipt. We'd love to be $ 
able to offer criticism, but our staff 
just isn’t large enough to take on that 
extra job.) 

We can’t return manuscripts—so 
don’t send us your one-and-only 
copy of your favorite piece of writ- 
ing. Keep a carbon. 

We're eagerly looking forward to 
this year’s crop of contributions. And 
we hope that at least one of them 
will come from—you! 
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Helen Yanko is now in 
her senior year at Ber- 
wick (Pa.) Senior H. S. 
She’s a member of the 
school Dramatic Club 
and the newspaper 
staff, and plays intra- 
mural basketball. Helen 
says that she became 
especially interested in 
writing as the result of 
a poetry unit in her 8 

English literature class. 

After graduating from high school, Helen would 
like to become either ao writer or a science 
teacher. 


The Circus 


What does the circus mean to you? 
Whatever associations you have with 
the circus, you're likely to find them 
reflected in this delightful poem which 
was recently contributed to “Cavalcade 
Firsts.” 
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A circus seen through childish eyes 
Is full of wondrous awe; 

Each acrobat is daring, 

Defying every law. 

The glitter and the sparkle and 
The sawdust in the ring 

Make the humble circus tent 
The palace of a king. 

Each pretty lady seems a queen; 
Each animal seems wild. 

There is no place so perfect 

In the eyes of a child. 


A circus to a teen-ager 

Is just a thing to scorn; 

The sawdust hides the: glitter, 
And the costumes are all torn. 
The colors are too gaudy, 

And all the acts seem fake. 

He knows it for a certainty 

That wires will never break. 

The acrobats seem old and fat, 
Their hair is bleached and dyed— 
And youth is proud and haughty— 
With scorn he will not hide. 


A circus in an old man’s eyes 

Is just a memory; 

It is a searching of the heart 

For that which used to be. 

It is the thought of days gone past, 

Of times so free and gay, 

When childish dreams and youthful 
plans 

Led him along life’s way. 


A circus is a wondrous thing— 

A memory, a fake— 

It makes the heart both laugh and cry 
Or just stand still and ache. 


By Mary Anne Bell 
Washburn High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Teacher, Mrs. Margaret Tyrholm 
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The Scholastic Writing Awards 


Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 


Sponsored by the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 


Your opportunity— 


@ to compete with high school writers throughout the country 


@ to see your writing in print 


@ to win cash awards, scholarships 


Scholastic Magazines takes pleasure in announcing the 
1955 Scholastic Writing Awards. The 1955 Awards 
mark the thirtieth anniversary of this unique program, 
designed to recognize and encourage talented high 
school writers. Established in 1925, the Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards has provided an incentive to creative writ- 
ing for two generations of high school students. 


WHO MAY ENTER? 


All students in grades 10, 11, or 12, who are enrolled in any 
public, private, or parochial school in the U. S. or*its possessions 
are eligible for the Senior Division of the 1955 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. Students in grades 6, 7, 8, and 9 are eligible for the 
Junior Division. Students who will be graduated in January or 
February, 1955, may participate if the work is completed prior to 
graduation. 


NATIONAL AWARDS 
Courtesy of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Senior Division 


In Classifications 1, 2, 3, and 4: Ten First Awards of $25 each, 
plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. In Classification 5: Five First 
Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable 
Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 15 Commendations. In Clas- 
sification 6: One to Five First Awards of $25 each, plus a Certificate 
of Merit; five Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer Snorkel Pen; 
10 Commendations. 


Junior Division 


In Classifications 1, 2, and 3: Ten First Awards of $25 each, plus 
a Certificate of Merit; 10 Honorable Mentions, plus a Sheaffer 
Snorkel Pen; 25 Commendations. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 
Ernestine Taggard Award 


An award of $50, plus a certificate of merit, to be given 
for the best portfolio entry in the Senior Division of the Writ- 
ing Awards. Portfolio entries must include examples of the 
student's writing in at least three separate classifications. 
Manuscripts should be bound together and marked: “Sub- 
mitted for the Ernestine Taggard Award.” (Individual port- 
folio manuscripts will still be eligible for awards in the 
separate classifications, even if the portfolio does not re- 
ceive the Ernestine Taggard Award.) 


National Conference of Christians and Jews Award 

A special award of $50 is offered to a student whose 
entry (in either the Senior or Junior Division) best shows an 
appreciation of the need for unity and understanding among 
all religious and racial groups. The award will be made by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. This theme 
may be treated directly or indirectly in all classifications. 


Scholarships 


The University of Pittsburgh offers a four-year tuition 
scholarship for a high school senior interested in creative 
writing. The University of Idaho offers a one-year tuition 
scholarship for a senior from the Northwest. Apply early for 
application blanks for both universities. Write to: University 
of (Pittsburgh, or Idaho) Scholarship Award, care of Scholas- 
tic Writing Awards, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


JUDGING 


Juries of outstanding authors, journalists, and educators 
will select the winners. High school principals will be notified 
shartly before the announcements appear in the May issues 
of Literary Cavalcade (Senior Division) and Junior Scholastic 
(Junior Division). The juries’ decisions will be based on orig- 
inality, quality of expression, and competence in handling 
particular forms of writing. 


PUBLICATION 


All entries will be considered for publication in the 
“Cavalcade Firsts” student-writing department of Literary 
Cavalcade. Winners in the Senior Division of the Scholastic 
Writing Awards will be announced in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. This issue is a special annual number 
devoted eitirely to selections from the Scholastic Writing 
Awards and illustrated by work from the Scholastic Art 
Awards. Winners in the Junior Division will be announced 
in the May 18 issue of Junior Scholastic, and selections from 
the winning Junior Division entries will appear in the same 
issue. 


CLASSIFICATIONS, SENIOR DIVISION 


1. SHORT-SHORT STORY. A very short story that concentrates 
on one central idea or situation, often with an unexpected or 
dramatic ending. Length: 1,000 words maximum. (See National 
Awards, above.) 

2. SHORT STORY. Any narrative involving a complete experience 
of one or more characters. Length: 4,000 words maximum. (See 
National Awards, above.) 


3. INFORMAL ESSAY. Any subject treated from a more or less 








personal standpoint. Your essay may cover an incident which has 
had an effect on your life. Or it may express your ideas—humorous 
or serious—about anything from a to z. Length: 2,000 words maxi- 
mum. (See National Awards, above.) 

4. POETRY. All forms of verse, rhymed or free. Total of 50 lines 
(either single poem or group of poems) minimum for single entry. 
(See National Awards, above.) 

5. EXPOSITORY ARTICLE. Any topic of general interest (news 


eC LASSIFICATIONS 


1. ESSAY. You may write on any subject—a personal experience, 
an event, a world or national problem. Your essay may be in 
the form of a letter. Content may be serious or humorous. Sug- 
gested length: between 300 and 1,000 words. 


2. POETRY. May be rhymed or unrhymed. You may submit single 


Me hommes RULES AND 


1. Any eligible student may enter any number of manuscripts. 


2. All manuscripts must be accompanied by the entry blank that 
appears on this page (or a copy). The statement as to the manu- 
script’s originality which appears on the blank must be signed by 
both student and teacher. 


3. Do not enter any manuscript in the Awards if it has been 
entered in any other national competition. 


4. Students may enter independently or through their teachers. 
Teachers are urged to make preliminary eliminations before submit- 
ting a group of manuscripts. 


5. Entries must be the work of individual students; joint authorship 
is not eligible. 
6. Each manuscript must contain a front sheet on which is pasted 


or copied the Awards entry blank. Be sure to fill out ALL the blanks. 


7. Manuscripts should be typed or written legibly in ink, on one 
side only of paper, size 842 x 11 inches. 


8. Manuscripts may be sent at any time during the school year. 
The closing date for the 1955 Awards is March 1, 1955. Manu- 
scripts received after that date will be held for entry in the 1956 
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events, current problems, historical subjects, literature, education, 
etc.) treated from an objective point of view. The aim should be 
an analysis and critical evaluation of the subject rather than the 
mere repetition of factual information. Length: 2,500 words maxi- 
mum. 


6. DRAMATIC SCRIPT. An original radio or TV script or one-act 


play. (Adaptations of short stories, novels, etc., are not considered 
original.) Length: 3,500 words maximum. 


JUNIOR DIVISIO >>> 


poems or groups of poems, but they must fofa/ not less than 1? 
or more than 75 lines. 

3. SHORT STORY. You may write about real or imaginary people 
and places. Write about the kinds of people and places you know 
in real life. Suggested length: between 1,000 and 3,000 words 


REGULATION S =eEEZEE Ge ort 


awards, if the student can still meet the requirements for eligibility 
in 1956. Mail entries: Scholastic Writing Awards, c/o Literary 
Cavalcade, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


9. Mail all manuscripts FLAT (not folded or rolled) at the first 
class postage rate. 


10. All manuscripts receiving national award become the prop- 
erty of Scholastic Corporation, arid no other use of them may be 
made without written permission. 


11. No manuscripts will be returned or criticized. Be sure to 
keep a carbon. 


12. All students living in the following areas must submit entries 
before the regional closing date to these newspapers sponsoring 
Scholastic Writing Awards programs: Connecticut—Hartford Courant; 
southeastern Michigan—Detroit News; Capital district—Washington 
(D. C.) Evening Star. Regional winners will be included in the final 
judging. 

Note the statement on the entry form declaring that the work is 
ORIGINAL—signed by the student and by the teacher. Anyone who 
enters plagiarized (copied) material is liable to prosecution under 
the law. Entries will be carefully rechecked for originality before 
awards are made. 


This is the 30th annual awards program for high school students established by Scholastic Magazines. Scholastic 
Writing Awards are approved by the Contest Commitee of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 














Student ines ‘ 
(Must be printed or typed) 


Home Address 











i eee State =F. 
School_ wile 

School Address iectieiiainpiindatthascaininieiencialal a 
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(Indicate Miss, Mrs., Mr.) (Please print or type) 


Mail to: SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, c/o Literary Cavalcade, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS ENTRY BLANK Sener, 


DIVISION (Check JUNIOR or SENIOR) JUNIOR DIVISION [] SENIOR DIVISION [] 


Student’s age on March 1, 1955 Grade 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRY (Poetry, Short Story, etc.) 


| hereby certify that this is my own original work. (Anyone sub- 
mitting plagiarized material is liable to prosecution under the law.) 


Student's Signature 





Approved, Teacher's Signature 


bulous riches lie buried 


Ting 


Vv be eath the sea—beckoning to 


man with courage to claim them 





“There is a vast treasure waiting for 
me on the wild and broken ocean floor 
in gold and silver bars, in dou- 
bloons and pieces-of-eight, in emeralds 
and pearls, guarded by shoals and jag- 
ged coral reefs, by hurricanes that lash 
the sea to chaos, by sharks and great 
morays and lurking octopus. . . . I 
know. . . . I have been on that jumbled 
ocean bottom... .” 


WAS not one of those fortunate 

youngsters who are born with the 
certainty that they must grow up to 
work in some particular, recognized, 
and well organized profession. Nor one 
of those clever enough to pick wealthy 
parents or a rich maiden aunt. 

My father came to the United States 
as a young man when the West was 
still wild prairie. I shall never forget 
the exciting yarns of scouting and In- 
dian skirmishes he used to tell me. 
After his marriage, he got a govern- 
ment job in Washington, D. C., and I 
was born and brought up there. 

I was a husky boy, fond of baseball 
and football, everything outdoors. But 
I liked to read, and when I came across 
Stevenson's Treasure Island it did some- 
thing to me. I would wake up at night 
to hear Long John Silver's parrot 
screeching: “Pieces-of-eight! Pieces-of- 
eight!” I began to devour everything 
I could find about Henry Morgan and 
the buccaneers of the Spanish Main. 

Of couse, that passionate interest in 
buried and sunken treasure is universal 
among men who have kept young 
inside. 

Most youths get over it necessarily— 
for the simple reason that a poor man 
can rarely go treasure-hunting. He has 
to make a living in some other way 
to get money for even a simple expedi- 
tion; and later on there are mighty 
few people willing to give up a modest 
certainty for something which begins 
to appear vague and risky. 

There must have been some soil in 
me in which the idea took deeper root. 
I can see now that through all these 
years, of varied jobs and false starts, 
this impulse was still alive, waiting for 
its chance. 

Meanwhile my outdoor tastes led me 
to a special interest in birds and ani- 
mals. I worked hard at taxidermy, 
studied the migrating birds as they 
passed through Washington. After a 
while I was able to wangle a part- 
time job in the National Museum. 

Almost every boy picks out some- 
body a little older than himself to 
worship, and I was no different. Teddy 
Roosevelt, Jr., taught my Sunday school 

Reprinted by permission from I Dive 
for Treasure, by Lt. Harry E. Rieseberg, 
published by Dodd, Mead. Copyright 1942 
by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


class, and he was my particular hero. 
We knew his father was President of 
the United States, but even so, young 
Teday was more interesting to us in 
his own right. We used to sit in a 
circle around him on Sundays and drink 
in his words. 

One day he invited three of the 
class to the White House for dinner. 
I was one of them. To me the thrill was 
not that I was going to the White 
House, or that I might see the Presi- 
dent, but rather that Teddy had in- 
vited me. 


| Meet the President 

The three of us were just beginning 
to relax a little in the elaborate dining 
room that evening, kidding, as boys 
will, feeling at home, when the door 
opened and the President himself 
walked in. 

We jumped to our feet, pushing back 
the chairs with a lot of noise, stumbling 
and muttering when we were intro- 
duced. I still recall T. R. standing there, 
with his moustache, his deep penetrat- 
ing eyes, and his spontaneous laugh. 

“Sit down, boys. Sit down.” 

The President was in fine humor. We 
could see that he was right at home 
with us so we began to feel at ease 
ourselves. But we were still awestruck. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a good 
storyteller. Making us live his tales 
until we forgot his awesome position, 
he launched into some of the exciting 
adventures of the West of his own boy- 
hood. He put a vast amount of color 
into them, acting out the parts and 
giving us the feeling that we were with 
him out on the plains and in the Bad 
Lands. 

In one of the pauses between stories, 
Teddy, Jr., mentioned that I was work- 
ing in the National Museum. Imme- 
diately T. R.’s face lit up. He began to 
ask questions about the job and wild 
life. His questions were quick and to 
the point, and naturally I was flattered. 
The conversation went on to different 
things, but when-at last we were ready 
to go, I was swelled up with import- 
ance. As I shook hands with the Presi- 
dent, he looked at me: 

“Harry Rieseberg? That’s right, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, sir.” I was tingling. 

“And you're working with Heller at 
the Museum?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“All right—I’ll remember.” 

He looked around, flashed his big 
grin, nodded and then was gone. In a 
haze of young glory I walked down 
the circular path toward the White 
House gate. 

At that time Edmund Heller, with 
whom I was working at the Museum, 
was one of the outstanding authorities 
in the world on animal life. He had 
gone to all parts of the world on expe- 
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ditions, and written a jot about his 
discoveries. 

A gaunt, nervous man, Heller had 
a sense of humor and a great deal of 
patience, which he needed as I ham- 
mered away at him with questions on 
all sorts of subjects: for I was an in- 
quisitive boy: Now I wonder how he 
ever stood it. 

One morning, as I came to work 
loaded with new questions, I saw him 
at the end of the corridor talking with 
Dr. Gerritt Miller, chief of the mam- 
malogy division. I came along slowly, 
so that I could nab Heller the minute 
he was free. Lingering on the rim of 
their conversation, I couldn't help over- 
hearing enough to perceive the two 
men were discussing a new expedition. 

Knowing this, I couldn’t move away. 
It wasn’t hard to figure out what they 
were talking about: a trip to Africa 
President Roosevelt was planning on 
the completion of his term. He'd asked 
Heller to go along, but Heller didn’t 
seem enthusiastic. The President, how- 
ever, had been insistent, and I heard 
Heller say he had finally agreed to go 

Then, before I could restrain myself, 
I broke in: “Gosh! Id like to go on a 
trip like that.” 

Heller turned 
lined face. 

“You would, eh?” he asked. “What 
makes you think you'd be worth the 
cost of sending over there?” 

I gave myself a recommendation that 
was bursting with young confidence, 
filling out a marvelous character for 
myself, glowing with enthusiasm fo 
my ability. Heller caught me at a 
pause. 

“Quite a remarkable lad. Maybe we 
can get to know each other better.” 

“Yes, sir. I hope so, sir.” 

Heller smiled and let his eyes go to 
Dr. Miller. “What do you think of 
President Roosevelt?” he asked me. 

“He's great. Just great.” I hesitated. 
“I met the President once; he knows a 
lot about things.” 

“You don’t say.” Heller reached in 
his pocket and brought out a letter. 
“Now what about this?” 

Reaching, I opened it, saw “The 
White House” in blue ink at the top, 
and read: 


with a smile on his 


My Dear Doctor: 

There’s something I forgot to mention 
in our talk this morning. I understand 
there’s a young chap by the name of 
Harry Rieseberg working for you. I talked 
with him some months back and have an 
idea he might be a helpful assistant to 
you on the expedition. 

Yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt 


My hand trembled as I gave the note 
back. I could hardly control my voice. 
“Then I'm going with you?” I asked. 
Heller nodded and smiled. “Yes—if 
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your parents will give you permission. 
You go along home now and find out 
what they have to say about it.” 

My father and mother cooled me 
down the moment I wa’ inside the 
front door. I was too young. Africa was 
too far away. There was no use plead- 
ing about it. I'd get no permission for 
such a wild plan. What about school? 
I spoke about President Roosevelt, 
about Heller, about the wonderful 
chance it was. My father wouldn't 
budge. I went out and took a long 
walk, deep in the dumps. When I came 
back, Father called me into the front 
room. 

“Harry, your mother and I have 
talked it over, and we've decided you 
can go.” 


Off to Africa 


I was seventeen years old when we 
sailed from New York on the liner Ham- 
burg on March 23, 1909. Standing on 
the boat deck as we were towed into 
the river, I watched the crowd on the 
dock, cheering and waving. Listening 
to the whistles roar from the big stacks, 
feeling the ship moving under me, out 
toward deep water, I had a flood of 
romantic feeling. I could hardly believe 
[ was on the ship, and did the silly 
things a boy would do to make sure 
it was all real. But, once clear of the 
upper harbor, Heller brought me to 
life with an order to get to work arrang- 
ing some cases. 

The voyage across the Atlantic 
showed me the bigness of the world; 
it made me feel the pull of wide-stretch- 
ing seas and far places, the fascination 
of foreign ports, the excitement of 
moving onward all the time. Nearing 
the Azores, I caught my first thrill of 
seeing low-lying islands coming up on 
the horizon. At Naples we_ trans- 
shipped to another German liner, went 
through the Suez Canal, and I saw the 
desert. The limits of my world were 
being pushed far back, stirring some- 
thing deep inside me. 

The ship steamed through the Red 
Sea and into the Indian Ocean. I was 
out in waters I had dreamed about. 
We made our way into a brilliant green 
harbor at Mombasa, the end of the sea 
journey. 

On to Kapiti Plains by train. We set 
up an elaborate camp and installed our 
scientific equipment while Mr. Roose- 
velt made several excursions in the 
neighborhood. Then he decided on a 
trip into the heart of the country, dur- 
ing which the rest of us stayed at the 
base camp. We had plenty to do; a 
great many birds and animals were cap- 
tured, and it was my job to help pre- 
pare them for shipment back home. 
This was work, hard work—sorting, 
stuffing, indexing, packing. 

T. R. was a man who aroused violent 
feelings, one way or the other. To 


those who had fallen under the spell 
of his tremendous vitality he was 
always a leader and hero. Certainly in 
action he was a person who com- 
manded attention. 

This African trip was reported day 
by day in America as if it were hap- 
pening at home, instead of thousands 
of miles away, in remote corners ordi- 
narily without communications; and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own stories were something 
to remember. 

After a few months the party had 
such a fine bird collection Heller de- 
cided to ship it at once to Washington, 
where it could be protected in the 
Museum. He picked me to take the 
birds, and if I thought the job of Kapiti 
Plains had been hard, I'd been mis- 
taken. Caring for the trophies on my 
way back to the United States, I really 
discovered what detailed and respon- 
sible labor could be. But we got them 
to Washington safe and sound. 

At first it seemed pleasant to be back 
home, back at work in the Museum—a 
young celebrity who had been to Africa 
with Roosevelt, who had been put in 
charge of bringing several thousand sci- 
entific specimens half way across the 
world. But after one taste, travel and 
adventure were in my bones. Young, 
restless and all wound up, I wanted to 
go somewhere. 

[So he set out for San Francisco, spent 
some lonely months looking for a job, 
and several more months as a deckhand 
on a coast steamer—and then returned 
home to Washington, D. C. 

But big adventure did come his way 
again. It was years later, after World 
War I. Rieseberg was chief of a divi- 
sion in the U. S. Bureau of Naviga- 
ee 


Treasure Is Waiting 


One day a young woman came to see 
me; I can’t even remember her name. 
She was a secretary in one of the de- 
partments, and wanted some informa- 
tion on sunken treasure ships. 

I told her she ought to come across 
plenty of material in the Congressional 
Library, but the next day she was back 
with the word she hadn't been able to 
find anything. I decided to look myself. 
At the Library I got permission to ex- 
amine the musty old records of ship- 
wrecks, mutinies and ship disappear- 
ances. 

Sitting there in the afternoon with 
the late sun lowering itself over the 
city, I worked at the documents until 
the picture began to unfold for me; 
a dramatic picture of hundreds of lost 
ships lying quiet in chill dark waters, 
on shifting sands with sea growth and 
strange marine creatures all around 
them—and, inside those ships, billions 
of dollars in gold and silver. 

The attendant at last came and 
tapped me on the shoulder. I looked up 


dazed; they were putting out the lights. 

As I walked home in the dusk that 
night I had exciting visions of a new 
career, the career for which I was 


really meant, which was to give the 

world color and significance, as far as 

I was concerned. 
co 
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And every free hour for many months 
—indeed, years—I spent running down 
new material. 

First, I would find a stray reference 
in an old journal; then I traced it 
down. This led me somewhere else. I 
followed that up, and plunged deeper 
and deeper into the lives of people 
who lived long, long ago. 

Ships go down at sea, I found, for 
a lot of reasons: storms, wars, raids. 
Buccaneers have scuttled hundreds and 
hundreds. Since 1500, it is estimated, 
one-eighth of all the mined gold and 
silver in the world has been sunk in 
marine disasters, which means that a 
tremendous fortune in precious metal 
is scattered all over the floor of the 
ocean. Add to this the great store of 
gems, rubies, diamonds, and emeralds, 
which have gone down with them, the 
millions of dollars worth of other valu- 
able materials—and some idea can be 
obtained of the treasure on the sea 
bottom. 


[Rieseberg enrolled in a deep-sea 
diving course. He also began to save his 
money. And it wasn’t too long before 
he was setting off on his own expedi- 
tions to salvage treasure. One of his 
first objectives was a Spanish galleon, 
the Santa Paula. It sank in 1679 with 
$3,500,000 in gold and silver. Its 
captain had made a chart of the 
place the galleon went down—off the 
coast of Cuba near the keys of Punta 
L’Este. 

Now Rieseberg—with two boyhood 
friends as partners, Fred McMurray 
and Bill Karbe—was on his way to find 
this sunken wealth.] 


Danger and Diving 


There’s nothing soft or luxurious 
about the keys off Punta L’Este. The 
whole area consists of thinly-veiled 
reefs; unpredictable tidal currents swirl] 
around them, and the sand shifts among 
their bases. We eased closer, and Karbe 
looked back over the horizon. 

“Nothing.” 

I grunted. We hadn’t asked permis- 
sion from the Cuban government to 
dive for treasure in those waters, since 
we knew they would insist on knowing 
where the wreck lay. And, if we had 
told them, there was no guarantee they 
would not have copied our charts— 
and refused us a permit. 

I have enough common sense to pre- 
fer to work with the law, but this was 
a case where it seemed impossible. 
Anyhow, no salvor ever feels that a 








wreck that far off shore really belongs 
to anybody but himself. 

Consequently we were strung up and 
on the lookout all the time. During the 
last two days we had listened in with 
our radio and heard patrol boats talk- 
ing to each other. From what we had 
picked up out of the air we knew 
that in some the Cubans had 
learned about us, and the gunboats had 
orders to stop us. 

Steering the schooner just inside the 
line of one of the groups of reefs, we 
hove to and dropped anchor. The depth 
was thirty fathoms. 

Late in the afternoon our sounding 
lead struck a sudden drop in the ocean 
floor. “This looks like it,” I called. The 
old records had told of a drop like 
that. “I'll go down in the morning.” 

About an hour after sunrise we made 
ready. Karbe gave my helmet the 
eighth turn that fastened and locked it. 
The face plate was slammed shut; I 
could feel the air coming from the 
pump where the two natives were work- 
ing. McMurray had the lines, for it was 
his job to keep them clear. 

There was too much air as I went 
down, so I shoved my head against 
the cock of the escape valve and let 
some out on the way. The water was 
clear, everything standing out dis- 
tinctly. Fish of all colors darted away 
from me and, in front, a large octopus 
shot itself along at a great rate. 

My weighted boots struck bottom at 
one hundred and seventy feet, beside 
a great submerged wall of rock and 
coral growths. For a moment I stood 
still. No matter how often I dive in 
tropical waters, I always get a sensa- 
tion of wonder when I take my first 
look around. It makes me think of 
some dreamed-of land of colored fish, 
waving ferns, coral of every hue, and 
shells—all seen in a filtered illumination 
from above. 

But I knew it wasn’t all peace and 
beauty down there: I was on the look- 
out as always for the monsters—the 
morays especially, for these vicious eels 
are worse than sharks. Sometimes they 
are more than ten feet long, armed 
with wicked teeth. I watched, too, for 
giant clams, which grow to a size of 
three or four feet across and often 
weigh the better part of a ton. Heavily 
crusted over with sea growths as they 
are, a diver’s foot can slip between the 
big valves—at which they clamp to- 
gether with crushing force and the 
man is in a trap at the bottom of 
the sea. A diver in this predicament has 
but one chance; to grab his knife, try 
to reach the clam’s hinge, and sever 
the muscles. If that fails, all that is 
left for him to do is to hack off his 
own leg. 

Working at a hundred and seventy 
feet, I had about thirty minutes to stay 
down—less would be better. I could 
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stay an hour if necessary; but that 
would mean an ascent of over two 
hours, with decompression stops at 


eight different stages. If I staved down 
only twenty minutes, it would take 
nearly an hour to ascend; decompres- 
sion halts are figured not only on the 
depth but on the time down. McMur- 
ray, watch in hand, was to signal me 
every fifteen minutes. 

Following the beam of the light over 
the helmet, I peered into the wall of 
water around me. To the left, along 
the face of a precipice, there now rose 
a shadowy mass like a pile of huge 
rocks. And on top of them, stretching 
away far into the depths of the green 
water—yes! There was the wreck of the 
Santa Paula! 

With my heart pounding from excite- 
ment, I moved up closer. There it was, 
an ancient hulk whose stub of broken 
mast stuck upward in the water. From 
the ripped timbers I could see she had 
broken in two just abaft amidships. The 
huge teakwood timbers of her stern 
part lay just beyond. For a hulk that 
had been almost 300 years on the floor 
of the sea, the Santa Paula was well 
preserved. Although the broken hull 
was covered with seaweed, barnacles 
and coral encrustations, her original 
lines were clearly outlined. 

Following the plan we had made, 
Karbe now lowered explosives to be 
used to blast the hull. I caught his 
weighted lines and went to work, 
packed the charges, and climbed off the 
hulk. 

My time was about up now, and I 
had to go above. I was heading for 
the ascent line when I caught a move- 
ment overhead. I stared at it hard until 
it became a big, gray, torpedo-shaped 
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form that moved lazily through the 
green depths. Coming closer, it gave 
my lines an inquisitive flick. Then it 
saw me, and I knew a tiger shark was 
coming at me. 


Tiger Shark! 


Now the tiger shark is a beast who 
never heard of the “fact,”  glibly 
asserted by naturalists of will 
toward all creatures, that “sharks never 
attack man.” In fact, I'd guarantee his 
direct arguments would convince any 
of these gentlemen of error before they 
had been face to face with him five 
minutes. 

I know those savage devils—and | 
have a deep respect both for their 
huge jaws, filled with annihilating 
teeth, and for the rampant 
which drives them to 
thing they see move. 

This particular chap was something 
to take quite seriously. 

Perhaps, I thought, the distortions of 
the water make the beast look bigger 
than he really is. So I blinked my eyes 
to clear them. But when he passed 
across in front of a wall of rock, I 
could tell he was all of eighteen to 
twenty feet long. 

Apparently nobody on the schooner 
had seen him, because McMurray 
hadn’t given me any signal. Pulling out 
the shark knife, I tried to balance my- 
self, and waited. The tiger turned away 
from me for a moment; 
curious about my lines and again flip- 
ped around them, wary and investigat- 
ing. Then he was gone with a rush. 

So I ducked behind a rock and into 
a crevice, where there wouldn't be 
room enough for the tiger to navigate 
if he happened to come for me again. 
There I waited, holding my knife 
tightly. Presently the shadow of a 
medium-sized fish flitted over my 
plate, as he passed in front of my nic 
This fish was in a hurry to get away; 
a second later, the long body of the 
tiger came swooping, darting at top 
speed after the fish. There was a bub 
bling rush of water and the shark 
disappeared. The fish was gone, too. 
The voracious creature had devoured it 
with one snap of those big jaws. 

Now I decided hopefully the beast 
must have left this part of the water; 
so I stepped out from the rock, cau- 
tiously. Just as I did, the shark was 
back, diving down at me with a vicious 
lunge, quick as a cat. 

Jerking back, I made again for the 
crevice and got there before he did; 
he zoomed across the narrow opening in 
front of me and I could see, right close, 
those double rows of triangular cutting 
teeth with their saw edges. 

Never had I met a shark so unpleas- 
antly persistent. It must have been 
starved to go after me like that. There 
was nothing for me to do but wait, 
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like a mouse cornered by a cat. I 
stayed quiet in the niche for several 
minutes more; then came out slowly 
and began to climb to the projecting 
ledge, ready to signal that I was coming 
up. I didn’t reach the ledge. The tiger 
was at me before I'd gone three feet. 

I knew no man could keep this up 
indefinitely. Time was passing fast. 
Already I'd been down more than my 
safe allowance. Get out of there I 
must; and it must happen without that 
tiger lunging and snapping at me while 
I was hauled up through one hundred 
and seventy feet of water. I must move 
fast, and take my chances. So I stiffened 
myself, gripped the knife, and stepped 
out from the crevice. 

A shark knife is a specialized weap- 
on. Necessarily so, for a shark’s skin is 
like a thin steel coating, and an ordi- 
nary knife can’t penetrate it. The blade 
of a shark knife is forged from the 
finest steel available, ground to a razor 
edge and a needle point—so sharp you 
can shave yourself with the blade, 
which is kept bright and free from rust 
by a layer of heavy grease. 

In a clear sandy space beyond the 
rocks, I stood erect, and looked around. 

Nothing moved. Again I decided my 
enemy had gone for good. All at once 
I saw another flicker of motion from 
one side of the face plate. Down through 
the water the long lean bolt of gray 
plunged at me, just like a dive bomber. 

Back I jumped, my shoulders hitting 
hard against the rough coral, jarring 
the breath out of me. Ugly, cold-eyed, 
the head of the tiger passed within a 
few inches as, left arm swinging with 
all the power I could muster, I drove 
the knife into the white belly. 

I could feel the tough skin give as 
the steel went home; I leaned forward 
with the lunge, drawing the knife with 
all mv force. The long, razor-sharp 
blade ripped down the center of the 
white belly, almost to the tail. Blood 
spouted] and smeared the water; the 
shark plunged like a runaway horse. 

The ascent took an hour. Breaking 
water at last, I groped for the Jacob’s 
ladder and pushed out into the sun- 
light. Karbe gave me a hand over the 
rail. He loosened the face plate and 
threw it open. 

“All right?” he asked, his face drawn 
and anxious. 

“Sure,” I said, trying to smile. 

Karbe wanted to know if the explo- 
sive charge was planted. { told him it 
was. He walked to the plunger from 
which the lines led down to the charge I 
had lodged in the hulk of the Santa 
Paula. Seizing the key switch, he threw 
it. 

For a long few moments nothing 
happened: no sound, no anything. Then 
we heard a dull, smothered boom 
working up from below. The water 
under our keel billowed violently, the 


schooner was flung way up, and a big 
vortex of water rose off our port bow. 
We had to grab the rigging and the 
rail to keep our feet. Soon the waves 
subsided, and the schooner settled 
back. 

Bits of wood came drifting up from 
the wreck below. In a few minutes 
dead fish, killed by the blast, floated 
here, and there, and before long the 
sharks, roused by the smell of blood, 
swarmed all about the schooner, after 
the fish. 


[Later that afternoon Rieseberg went 
down again. . . .] 

I came to the wreck and quickly 
found a new scene. The stern portion 
of the hulk had been blown into 
hundreds of fragments, flung along the 
seaway. The whole ocean floor seemed 
to be littered with parts of the Santa 
Paula. 

Now was pay-off time—if there was 
to be a pay-off at all. I looked over 
the scattered mass lying around me in 
the water and knew there was a job 
ahead. Around me were all kinds of 
things; old firearms, a bit of shell- 
encrusted metal armour, bolts, broken 
dishes, twisted bits of copper, brass and 
iron, broken gun-flints and cannon 
balls, pieces of the galleon’s rail and 
gun carriages, and the pike head some 
old Spanish cavalier had carried. 

Then, stepping at last over a huge 
splintered rib of the old galleon, I 
pulled up short and took one long deep 
breath. The chests were there, I could 
see them. I knew I was excited and 
that I shouldn't let myself get that 
way, hurrying, at one hundred and 
seventy feet under water. I took hold 
of the hauling line, a great thick one 
which I'd brought down, and made it 
fast to the nearest chest. 


Golden Doubloons 


Working at top speed, I grabbed the 
second hauling line and was making it 
fast to another chest when I felt the 
four sharp tugs from the signal line 
—McMurray’s emergency signal. It 
meant come up at once. 

“Heck,” I thought, “I can’t stop now” 
—but before I could do any more than 
think I was being hauled up. At the 
fifty-foot decompression stage the spare 
line and the descent line shot by me, so 
I knew that everybody on deck must 
be working furiously. At the next stage, 
while I waited, the chest barely missed 
me as it went past. To my surprise it 
stayed at a twenty-foot depth below the 
schooner. 

At last I shot up the final ten feet 
to reach the Jacob’s ladder, just as the 
water was churned beside me by the 
screw from our auxiliary motor. 

At the rail, hands grabbed me and 
threw my face plate back. Someone 
hit me in the back of the knees as 


I lay on the deck. “Lay low,” Karbe 
ordered. “Don’t move.” 

My helmet came off and rolled to- 
ward the rail. At that instant there 
was a loud bang. The shatter-proof 
glass on the rolling helmet took on the 
look of white ice. The bullet whanged 
off into the air. 

“What’s up?” I yelled. 

“Cuban gunboats,” he yelled back. 

I let go a heavy breath as I thought 
of myself down there among the wreck- 
age of the Santa Paula while gunboats 
were firing away at the schooner. Karbe 
told me the two boys at the air pump 
never batted an eye when the bullets 
began to fly. They stuck by that pump, 
never missed a beat. 

Looking out over the water, I could 
see we were gaining on the gunboats, 
which were some distance off now. 

I began to feel better. “We have one 
of those chests anyway. The others are 
in plain sight down there. We'll come 
back for them some other day.” 

Karbe jumped up: “Let’s get that 
chest.” 

We called to some of the other boys 
and hauled away on the line. The drip- 
ping chest came aboard. I saw we had 
been just in time: the line was almost 
chafed through. 

On the deck we looked the chest 
over. It was small, fastened with big 
old-fashioned padlocks, all rusted over. 
It didn’t take much to crack it. When 
the cover opened wide we gave a yell. 

Lying in orderly rows were small 
leather bags, encrusted with a slimy 
coral covering. When this centuries-old 
crust was broken off, they spewed out 
metal discs, hundreds of them, brown 
and discolored. Bright yellow gleamed 
underneath. Here was treasure at last: 
rough octagonal slugs, irregular round 
pieces-of-eight, golden doubloons. 

We just sat around the chest and 
let them run through our hands; we 
looked them over and pointed out to 
each other what we had, babbled about 
how much they were worth. The 
schooner cut on through the darkening 
water toward Cape Catoche and later 
Campeche, Mexico. 

Karbe was enthusiastic. “Let’s head 
up for New Orleans, take a dozen men 
aboard and come back later. We can 
hire a couple of good divers. We've got 
plenty gold and silver aboard right now 
to do it up brown.” 

However, we never went back for 
the rest of the Santa Paula’s treasure. 
When we reached home we found that 
the haul was worth $60,000; after de- 
ducting expenses, we had $25,000 to 
split. 

As so often happens when luck 
comes, we all had different ideas of 
what we wanted to do. 

But I still have the chart; those other 
chests are there among the coral reefs 
of Punta L’Este; and some day... 
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FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose an addi- 
tional book free—as a dividend. 





HOW TO JOIN A TAB CLUB 
If you'd like to have a TAB Club 


in your class, just sign your name 
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TO MY TEACHER: 


I‘m interested in joining a Teen Age Book 
Club. If others in the class would like to 
join, won't you help us start a Club by 
sending for information and free mate- 
rials, as described on page 8-T of your 
Teacher edition of this magazine? 


Yevattens Horebe b 





TEEN AGE CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Signature 
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The “jokes” on this page have a touch of bitterness to 
them. For they are told, in secret, by men and women 
who live behind the Iron Curtain. They have filtered 
into the free world and been collected here and there 
largely by correspondents. They testify to the fact that 
free thought and free speech can never be entirely 
suppressed—and that laughter can be a deadly weapon. 

These stories and others are included in Freedom 
Answers Communism, a special booklet which Scho- 
lastic Magazines is offering this fall to the readers of 
Senior Scholastic and World Week. So here goes! 


and Pass the Ammunition! 

In the Soviet zone of Germany, a German and a Rus- 
sian were discussing the German language. “Why,” 
asked the Russian, “do you say, “The Lord be praised’? 
What does the Lord have to do with it when you are 
lucky?” 

“What do you say,” asked the German, “when you 
have been very fortunate?” 

“We say, ‘Malenkov be praised. He gives us the 
possibility of being fortunate.” 

“But what if Malenkov dies?” inquired the German. 
“What would you say then?” 

The Russian thought a moment. “Then we also would 
say, “The Lord be praised.” 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


A Dog's Life 

Once a French, an English, and a Russian dog met 
in Switzerland. Each had run away from its native land. 
The dogs started chatting about why they had run away. 

French dog: “Things are tough. Only the rich can 
afford to enjoy life. All I got was horse meat.” 

British dog: “The austerity program was getting me 
down.” 

Russian dog: “We played it smart and joined the 
Party and so had plenty of everything. But after all, a 
fellow does feel like barking once in a while.” 


Smart Businessman 

A Russian named Ivanov was once sent on a business 
trip to various satellite countries in Europe. A few days 
after he left, his office received a telegram sent from 
Bucharest which read: “Business completed. Long live 
free Rumania!” 

A few days later, another telegram arrived, this 
time from Sofia. “Business completed. Long live free 
Bulgaria!” 

Then there was no news for several weeks until this 
message arrived: “I’m in Paris. Long live free Ivanov!” 
* oO ° 

Three prisoners in a Czechoslovak prison camp were 
holding a whispered conversation in secret. The first 
prisoner whispered: “I’m here because I was suspected 
of being in sympathy with Radak.” The second whis- 
pered: “I’m here because I was accused of plotting 
against Radak.” The third whispered: “I’m Radak.” 


Seeing’s Not Believing 

The commissar of a village near Moscow was report- 
ing on recent progress in the capital. After he had fin- 
ished describing a huge dormitory being erected on one 
of the main avenues, he was interrupted by a member 
of the audience. 

“I was in Moscow yesterday,” said the man, “and I 
walked down that avenue. There was no sign of a 
building.” 

“Comrade,” thundered the Commissar, “you should 
walk about less and read the papers more carefully.” 


O° o oO 


A political writer on a newspaper in East Germany 
was called before the Communist Control Officer, a 
Russian. 

“You are telling a lot of lies, Comrade,” 
Russian. 

The reporter was abashed, but he nodded. “You are 
right, Comrade, and I’m ready for my punishment.” 

“Punishment, nothing,” said the Russian with a broad 
smile. “From now on, you are Editor-in-Chief.” 


said the 


GET ON THE LIST! Make sure your teacher has ordered your copies 


of Literary Cavalcade for this semester or for the school year 
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Teaching Suggestions for This Issue 


The Spirit of St. Louis (p. 6) 


The teen-ager of today is likely to 
regard the miracle of flight as a matter 
of fact. But this excerpt from Col. Lind- 
bergh’s distinguished book will bring 
to the reader a vivid awareness of the 
courage and imagination it took to 
pioneer the now well-traveled air routes 
across the seas. 

Many of your students may be inter- 
ested in following up their reading of 
this excerpt by reading the book itself: 
The Spirit of St. Louis (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, 1953). Lindbergh’s Pulitzer- 
Prize-winning account of his famous 
flight combines literary merit with a 
vivid description of people and events 
that should hold the attention even of 
ordinarily reluctant readers. Other stu- 
dents may enjoy the still shorter and 
simpler We (Putnam, 1927)—Lind- 
bergh’s first book. 

Activities 

1. Research. Ask students to look up 
and report on the facts of Lindbergh’s 
transatlantic flight: date, length of time 
it took, significance for modern air 
transportation, etc. Other students may 
look up and report on biographical data 
regarding Charles Lindbergh. 

2. Discussion. Have the class discuss 
the following questions: What circum- 
stances made Lindbergh’s first flight par- 
ticularly daring and risky? What quali- 
ties of character does this excerpt reveal 
that suggest that Lindbergh had the 
qualifications necessary to achieve what 
he did? What do you think he means 
when he says, apropos of making the 
kind of decision he had to make when 
he decided to go on to Paris, that 
“Something inside you disengages itself 
from your body and travels ahead with 
your vision to make the test?” Have you 
ever had such an experience—as for in- 
stance in the case Lindbergh suggests, 
of trying to jump a creek? Have you 
ever had the same kind of experience in 
another situation? What kind of “vision” 
do you think it is that brings a man to 
the point of attempting what might at 
first seem impossible? A “vision” that 
is courage—imagination—faith—or a mix- 
ture of these? What kind of faith did 
Lindbergh need, in addition to his faith 
in the mechanics of his plane? 


The Rum Tum Tugger (p. 9) 


As one of the leading contemporary 
English poets, T. S. Eliot is a name with 
which high school students should be 
familiar. Much of Eliot’s poetry, how- 
ever, requires more experience in the 
reading of verse than most teen-agers 


have yet acquired. But the poems in 
Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, 
from which “Rum Tum Tugger” is 
taken, are in a class by themselves. 
These poems, originally written for chil- 
dren (and for adults in whom the child 
has not entirely died out), are delight- 
fully clear and witty. 

If you are interested in providing a 
further introduction to T. S. Eliot for 
your classes, you may wish to follow 
up the reading of “The Rum Tum Tug- 
ger” with some of the long-playing re- 
cordings of T. S. Eliot’s work that are 
now on the market. Among these are: 

Pleasure Dome (Columbia—includes 
readings by nine other poets) 

The Waste Land (Harvard) 

Readings from Murder in the Cathe- 
dral (Angel) 


Cavalquiz (pp. 19-22) 


This four-page workbook section of 
Literary Cavalcade has won widespread 
approval since its first appearance two 


years ago. It provides students with an 
opportunity to test their understanding 
of the contents of the issue, helps them 
to improve their vocabulary, and offers 
valuable tips on composition tech- 
niques. Cavalquiz is divided into the 
following sections: 

1. “Focus on Reading” — Reading 
Comprehension and Evaluation 

a. Quick Quiz. Comprehension ques- 
tions on the contents of special selec- 
tions from the issue. 

b. What Do You Think? Discussion 
questions on problems and ideas sug- 
gested by special selections from the 
issue. 

2. “Have Fun with Words”—Vocabu- 
lary Development 

a. Vocabulary Quiz. Ten words se- 
lected from the issue. Students match 
the words with their correct definitions, 
then use each word correctly in a sen- 
tence. 

b. Word Origins. Each month an 
interesting word is featured in a special 
box because of its unusual origin or 





Thought-Provoking Fiction 


Stimulating Autobiography 


from New York to Paris. 


exploration. 


Distinguished Poetry 


to a major contemporary poet. 


Timely Drama 


musicals of the past decade. 


Outstanding Student Writing 





Highlights of This Issue 


Short Short Story: “Stolen Friendship” (p. 3). The poignant story of a 
friendship between a lonely old man and an Irish setter. 

Short Story: “A Good Clean-Cut American Boy” (p. 12). A realistic, 
amusing and sometimes agonizing account of what happened in a typical 
family when the eldest son began to grow up. 


“The Spirit of St. Louis,” by Charles Lindbergh (p. 6). An exciting 
excerpt from Lindbergh’s Pulitzer-Prize-winning account of his historic flight 


“I Dive for Treasure,” by Lt. Harry E. Rieseberg (p. 34). Two chapters 
from Lt. Rieseberg’s dramatic story of a lifetime devoted to underwater 


“Rum Tum Tugger,” by T. S. Eliot (p. 9). A light-hearted introduction 


“The Caine Mutiny,” by Herman Wouk (p. 23). Excerpts from the 
scenario of the film version of this provocative fictional story of a World War 
II mutiny—illustrated with stills from the movie. 

“Brigadoon” (p. 10). A picture-essay treatment of one of the best-loved 


“Cavalcade Firsts” (p. 29). Our special three-page Scholastic Writing 
Awards feature, presenting stories, essays, and poetry by teen-age writers. 
(See announcement of the 1955 Scholastic Writing Awards, p. 32.) 


Other stories, features, and quizzes 
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changing meaning. This feature is de- 
signed to give students an awareness 
of the flexibility and color of our lan- 
guage. 

3. “Composition Capers” — Tips on 
How to Write an Original and Effective 
Composition 

In this and in the four succeeding 
issues, this section of Cavalquiz will be 
devoted to techniques and procedures 
in (1) getting an idea, (2) writing an 
original story or sketch. 


Cavalcade Firsts (p. 29) 


One short short story, one essay, and 
one poem comprise this month’s selec- 
tion from the student writing submitted 
to the Scholastic Writing Awards and 
“Cavalcade Firsts.” Students interested 
in submitting material to “Cavalcade 
Firsts” and competing in the 1955 
Scholastic Writing Awards are urged to 
begin planning their entries now. 
(Writing Awards rules and regulations 
appear on pp. 32-33.) 

The illustrations for “Cavalcade 
Firsts” are the work of students who 
won honors in the 1954 Scholastic Art 
Awards. An announcement of the 1955 
Art Awards will appear in the Novem- 
ber issue of Literary Cavalcade. 


True Stories of the Sea 


The excerpts from I Dive For Treas- 
ure (p. 34) illustrate the interest and 
readability of this book about under- 
water adventures. Many of your stu- 
dents may be interested in going on to 
read the entire book. The content will 
appeal to all ages, and the style is sim- 
ple and vivid enough to be within the 
grasp of the slower reader. 


Real-life sea stories have recently en- 
joyed a widespread popularity, and 
students who find such stories exciting 
now have a variety of new material to 
choose from. The following books, 
while generally somewhat harder to 
read than I Dive For Treasure, should 
not overtax the reading ability of most 
high school students, and will appeal 
to many: 

The Voyage of the Hérétique, by Dr. 
Alain Bombard (Simon & Schuster, 
1954). A doctor crosses the Atlantic in 
a rubber dinghy, with neither food nor 
water aboard, to test his theories about 
the survival of shipwrecked men at sea. 

Epics of Salvage, by David Masters 
(Little, Brown & Co., 1954). A series 
of dramatic accounts of marine salvage 
during World War II. 

Shark! by Patrick Fitzgerald O’Con- 
nor (W. W. Norton & Co., 1954). The 
story of four men in a small boat sailing 
some of the world’s most treacherous 
seas in pursuit of the Atlantic’s largest 
fish—the five-ton basking shark. 

Lady With a Spear, by Eugenie 
Clark (Harper, 1953). Dr. Clark de- 
scribes her adventures as an ichthyolo- 
gist who has dived deep into the waters 
of the Pacific, the Atlantic, and the Red 
Sea in quest of knowledge about marine 
life. 

The Undersea Adventure, by Philippe 
Diolé (Julian Messner, 1953). A deep- 
sea diver tells the story of a lifetime 
spent exploring the world beneath the 
sea. 

Treasure-Diving Holidays, by Jane 
and Barney Crile (Viking, 1954). The 
exciting and often amusing adventures 
of a family that spend their vacations 
under water. 


Writer's Digest 


“This is a pretty good story. We'll publish it in a cheap clay edition.” 


Wanted—Assistant Editors! 


The essays, stories, poems, plays, and 
book excerpts published in Literary 
Cavalcade are chosen with two objects 
in mind: (1) to appeal to the tastes 
and interests of our teen-age readers; 
(2) to represent the best contemporary 
standards in literature. If, in your class- 
room experience, you have discovered 
material that fills these requirements, 
and that has been satisfying to both 
you and your students, we'd like to hear 
from you. And we'll send a “thank you” 
of $10 to any teacher who suggests a 
selection that we decide to publish. (In 
case of duplication, recognition will go 
to the teacher whose suggestion reaches 
us first.) Communications should be ad- 
dressed to: Editor, Literary Cavalcade, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. 


Literature on TV 


While Literary Cavalcade runs no 
TV department, we will attempt, in this 
Teacher Edition, to keep you informed 
about programs of special interest to 
English teachers and students. One such 
program is the CBS “Now and Then” 
(Sundays, 6-6:30 p.m., E.D.S.T.)—a 
stimulating new offering, in which Dr. 
Frank Baxter, Professor of English liter- 
ature at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, lectures on books and authors. 

The program is not “high brow.” 
Says Dr. Baxter: “I don’t think that 
everybody will like my program. The 
intellectuals . . . are advised to stay 
away; and so, too, people who have no 
interest in anything to do with the mind. 
. . . But it is to the great middle mass 
of the people that I wish to address 
myself—good, sensible, solid citizens, 
who haven't read enough and know it.” 

This attitude results in a conversa- 
tional, intelligent approach to literature 
that should have wide appeal. English 
teachers may well find themselves able 
to capitalize on the student interest in 
particular works and writers which the 
program should stimulate. 

English teachers will also want to 
watch for announcements of the NBC- 
TV production of Macbeth, starring 
Maurice Evans, which is scheduled for 
October. 





Answers to “Cavalquiz” Questions (pp. 19-22) 

Quick Quiz: “Stolen Friendship”: a-2; 
b-1; c-4; d-1, 2; e-X; f-3. “A Good Clean- 
Cut American Boy”: 1-George Warren; 
2-Mr. Emerson; 3-Mr. Warren; 4-Mrs. 
Warren. “I Dive for Treasure”: 1-Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; 2-Africa; 3-shark; 4-Cuba; 
5-$60,000. 

Have Fun with Words: 1-e; 2-i; 3-f; 
4-h; 5-d; 6-j; 7-a; 8-g; 9-b; 10-c. II. 
l-apprehension; 2-reprimand; 3-hyperten- 
sion; 4-inert; 5-interminable; 6-specula- 
tively; 7-condescension; 8-ominous; 9- 
apoplectic; 10-patronizing. 
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Special Lesson Plan: The Caine Mutiny (pp. 23-28) 


The Caine Mutiny has punch. This 
has been proved by popular response 
to Herman Wouk’s original novel ver- 
sion, and the stage and screen adapta- 
tions of that novel. Humphrey Bogart, 
who plays Captain Queeg in the film 
version, has described the reaction of 
one woman, a director’s wife, who saw 
The Caine Mutiny in the studio projec- 
tion room. “She couldn’t move for at 
least 10 minutes,” says Bogart. “Still in 
a daze, she started to drive home. A cop 
on Wilshire Boulevard gave her a ticket 
for driving too slowly. So then she 
stepped on the gas, sideswiped another 
car, and hit a man on a bicycle. Fortu- 
nately no one was hurt.” 

For a change, here is one movie that 
will not only command the enthusiasm 
of your students, but will also prove 
eminently teachable. The following les- 
son plan is designed to help you help 
your students think critically and reflec- 
tively about the story of The Caine 
Mutiny. Acquaintance with the scenario 
excerpts contained in this issue will be 
sufficient to equip the students to take 
part in the suggested activities and dis- 
cussions. If some of them have read the 
book or seen the stage or film versions, 
they will be able to contribute addi- 
tional information. 


Motivation 


Explain that the subject-matter of 
The Caine Mutiny has provoked a good 
deal of critical controversy. Some critics 
have viewed the story as an attack on 
the U. S. Navy, pointing out that in 
actual fact a Queeg would never have 
been given the command of a ship in 
the first place. Still others contend that 
Lt. Greenwald’s attitude toward the 
case is logical and that no Navy offi- 
cers would have allowed such a situa- 
tion to develop. 

Defenders of the story-plot would 
say, however, that the question is not 
whether such a situation could have 
developed. They would urge that Wouk 
makes us believe, in fictional terms, that 
it could have happened; and that con- 
ceding this possibility, the story pre- 
sents valid observations on human 
nature and the whole problem of the 
just exercise of authority. 

Ask students how they themselves 
first reacted to the reading of the sce- 
nario excerpts in this issue. Did they 
feel sorry for Queeg—or did they dis- 
like him? Did they sympathize with 
Maryk’s action in taking over the ship? 
Or did they feel that Maryk was misled 
by Keefer? Did the results of the court 
martial seem fair in light of the facts? 
Did they sympathize with Lt. Green- 
wald’s reaction? Have students re-state 


and discuss his argument at the end of 
the excerpt. 


Discussion 


Divide the class into three groups for 
the purposes of discussion. Each group 
will be responsible for arguing from 
one of the following three points of 
view. (If possible, let students choose 
the point of view with which they are 
naturally sympathetic. Assign students 
to particular groups only if the division 
of the class would otherwise be un- 
balanced.) 

Group I. Argument: Maryk was un- 
justified in taking over the ship. In so 
doing, he violated the rule of absolute 
obedience to authority that is essential 
to any effective military organization. 

In support of this argument, the fol- 
lowing points might be made: The 
authority of rank is greater than the 
individual who possesses that rank, and 
more important than the individual 
opinions of those subordinate. This 
must be so in any military set-up. War- 
time situations often require prompt, 
unquestioning team action. Such action 
depends upon total respect for author- 
ity. An officer like Maryk may on a very 
unusual occasion show better judgment 
than his superior officer—but this is be- 
side the point. The rule of obedience to 
authority must be observed without ex- 
ceptions or its whole force is lost. 

Group II. Argument: Maryk was jus- 
tified in taking over the ship. Authority 
commands obedience only when it com- 
mands respect at the same time. Queeg 
had clearly proven himself to be in- 
competent, and deserved to lose the 
ship. 


Here are some observations in sup- 
port of this argument: The rule of obe- 
dience to military authority is designed 
for one purpose: to implement the 
achievement of military goals. Queeg 
was abusing his authority through psy- 
chopathic stubbornness; he would have 
endangered the ship, and probably lost 
it and the crew, if Maryk had not taken 
over. Thus he no longer merited obe- 
dience. 

Group III. Argument: There is actu- 
ally no clear-cut “right” or “wrong” in 
this case. Queeg and his officers bear 
an equal burden of guilt. 

This argument might involve the 
following points: Queeg was a sick man 
who had proved himself incapable of 
running a ship effectively. Maryk and 
the other officers were justified in their 
lack of confidence in him. But they 
themselves fell short of what might 
have been expected of them under the 
circumstances. They made little attempt 
to understand or support Queeg—to 
help him in his exercise of authority. 
Their lack of sympathy and coopera- 
tion was perhaps responsible for bring- 
ing things to the point where Maryk 
felt it necessary to take over the com- 
mand. 


Further Activities 

Ask students to ask acquaintances or 
relatives who have served in the Navy 
to describe their reactions to The Caine 
Mutiny. 

The Caine Mutiny has been com- 
pared with Herman Melville’s Billy 
Budd and Mutiny on the Bounty, by 
Nordhoff and Hall. Interested students 
might read either or both of these 
novels and report on them to the class. 





“lf there’s anything any one of you would like to say . . . I’d be glad to listen.” 
Queeg tries to enlist his officers’ support after sinking the yellow-dye marker. 
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The Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young 
people in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and 
35¢ pocket-size books chosen for literary merit and youth 
appeal by a committee of young people’s reading experts. 
Books are offered for every reading interest—historical novels, 
romances, sports, humor, classics, dog and horse stories, biog- 
raphy, mysteries, short story collections and other categories. 


FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students 
receive their choice of one book free. 


FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a 
Club is supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Record 
Chart, a handsome poster for your classroom wall, monthly 
TAB News with reviews of coming books, and a sample book. 
For your free kit and full information, mail coupon today. 


THE RED BADGE 
| OF COURAGE 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Please send without cost or obliga- 
tion complete information and ma- 
terials for starting a TAB Club, 
including a sample book. 


Name. 





School 





Address. 





City _Zone. State. 
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